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WHAT A CITY OWES TO ITS BOYS. 


BY GEORGE H. MARTIN, SECRETARY MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


That great German statesman, Martin Luther, 
in an address to the councilmen of all the towns of 
Germany in 1524, used these words, which are as 
significant in Boston in the twentieth century as 
they were in Germany in the sixteenth :— 

“A city’s increase consists not alone in heaping 
up great treasures, in building solid walls, or in 
multiplying artillery; nay, where there is a great 
store of this and yet fools with it, it is all the worse 
and all the greater loss for the city. But this is the 
best and the richest increase, prosperity and 
strength of a city, that it shall contain a great 
number of polished, learned, intelli- 
gent, honorable, and well-bred citi- 
zens, who, when they have become 
all this, may then get wealth and put 
it to good use. Since, then, a_ city 
must have citizens we are 
not to wait until they are grown up. 
We can neither hew them out of 
wood nor carve them out of stone. 
We must use the appointed means, 
and with cost and care rear up and 
mould our citizens.” 

It is customary in debating societ- 
ies for the disputants to begin by de- 
fining the terms used in the question 
to be discussed. Were I to follow 
this practice, I should find it easy to 
define a city but impossible to define 


And he re- 
to be classified. In the morning he may 
seem to have all the marks of a civilized human be- 
ing. Before noon he has shown’ unmistakable 
signs of being a brute or a savage, and at night so 
affectionate is he that his mother thinks that he 
an angel. 


fuses 


is 
The long process of development by 
which the boy ultimately becomes useful includes 
on its physical side much that belongs to the lower 
animals. He is a whole menagerie. He runs like 
a hound, climbs like a monkey, digs like a wood- 
chuck, dives like an otter, swims like a fish, fights 
like a bulldog, and in it all works like a beaver, and 
is as busy as a bee. 

This varied, kaleidoscopic activity, these light- 
ning changes, become a consistent and harmonious 
whole under a single fundamental law. 

The boy finds himself under an irresistible im- 
pulse to measure himself against every external 
force, to test every limb, every organ, every func- 
tion to its limit and to do this every day. Although 
he bears no banner to advertise his emotions, “Ex- 
celsior” is stamped on his every act. The warning 
cry of his anxious mother, “Try not the pass,” is 


a boy. The word is undefinable, 
as the thing which it stands for is indescrib- 
able. You know him when you see him, and no 
words can add to your knowledge. 


always sounding in his ears; but he tries all the 
same, if not to-day, to-morrow. 

By obeying this impulse he accomplishes two 
things. He gains in strength and agility, in power 
to handle himselfi—to direct his energy in the most 
effective way. 

Besides this he comes gradually to learn his limi- 
tations—how far he can go in matching himself 
against the forces of nature, how much is worth 
while in his struggle for supremacy, what is the 
ma'gin of safety in the risks he takes. All this is 
an essential element in successful manhood. 

According to the Lamarckian theory 
the neck of the giraffe grew by a long 
continued effort to reach a receding 
food supply. So by doing stunts, by 
perpetual effort to break his own rec- 
ord, the body of the boy grows into 
the body of a man and becomes the 
efficient servant of his mind. And 
the mind itself grows in perception 
and judgment and_ generalization 
and inductive reasoning. 

This fundamental law of boy life 
explains things which perplex many 
good people. It explains his general 
attitude toward the world, his con- 
tempt for the weak, his hero-worship, 
his early choice of a vocation—a 
pirate, a cow-boy, a policeman, a fire- 
man,alocomotive engineer, a diver,a 
ba'lson man; and latterly he sees in the occupation 
of a chauffeur a supreme opportunity to kill and 
he killed. The sea with its mysteries and its per- 
ils has always had an irresistible charm for boys. 

It explains, too, his choice in reading. He wants 
to know about men who dare. When a small boy 
had asked his mother to read to him in the papers 
about the prize fights and had been refused, “Then 


read to me in the Bible about Sampson,” was the 
reply. 


|;: all this are we not hearing a faint echo from 
that far-off past where the ancestor of all boys 
that creature which we call “primitive man,” was 
feeling his way into the mysteries of his new-found 
world, measuring himself against its inhospitable 
forces? Was it not by doing stunts that the prim- 
itive man saved the race and set it going on its for- 
ward and upward way? Has it not been the law 
of growth in the race as well as in the individual? 
Does it not underlie all myths and legends, all the 
giant lore of all the ages?) Who were Hercules 
Thor and Sigurd, Lancelot and Roland but proto- 
types of all boys? 

With this orderly, beneficent world process of 
development, a city interferes in the most ruthless 
way. All the natural impulses of the boys are 
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thwarted and most aggravatingly thwarted. There 
are trees, but he may not climb them; flowers and 
fruit, but he may not pick them; stones, but he may 
not throw them; waters, but he may not swim in 
them; hills, but he may not coast on them; animals, 
but ie may not hunt them. His vagrant instincts 
must be restrained. He must not walk in beaten 
paths. He has lost his freedom. He is a caged 
animal. 

All this is no fault of the city. The city cannot 
help it. Steadily as the town becomes a city, and 
as the city grows populous, the happy hunting 
grounds of the boys grow fewer and _ narrower. 
The woods, the fields, the gardens, the orchards, 
the houses with their enticing sheds and attics, dis- 
appear. Blocks and tenement houses cover and 
cumber the ground, and the boys are turned into 
the streets. This process is called “improving the 
property.” Weread in the paper that a piece of 
property has been sold to Mr. A. and that Mr. A. 
buys for improvement. I have recently watched 
this process in two pieces of property in a suburban 
city. On one street was a house sheltering a single 
family. About it were trees and shrubs, and back 
of it was a garden and an orchard. There was a 
barn and sheds—an ideal place to grow boys in. 
Two or three years ago this property was bought 
for improvement. The old house was torn down 
and on the land are now thirteen three-tenement 
houses, occupied by thirty-nine families. In these 
thirteen houses are about fifty children. They play 
in the streets. . Another similar improvement has 
replaced two single houses by twenty tenements, 
containing many children. They play in a public 
square. 

The Spartans exposed their children on Mt. Tay- 
getus ; we expose ours in the city streets. 

Under such conditions inseparable from city life, 
one of two things happens. The boy gradually 
learns to submit to the superior forces about him, 
goes tamely in leading strings and becomes a good 


‘boy, a comfort to his mother and the pride of his 


school teachers. But he has lost something in 
fibre, he lacks initiative, has no goin him. He 
likes to wear clothes and talk with the girls. He is 
ignorant alike of his own powers and of his own 
limitations. He doesn’t know what to do in emer- 
gencies. He wants to ride when he ought to get 
out and push, or he refuses to recognize the reign- 
ing authorities as legitimate, breaks through their 
restraints, eludes their vigilance, matches his own 
powers against the powers that be. Having little 
better bodily development than the others, he be- 
comes precociously acute. His perceptions are 
keen but narrow, his judgement warped, and his 
reasoning is ready but fallacious. 

These are extreme types, but every city has them 
both in numbers sufficient to make the problem of 
dealing with them a perplexing one. The major- 
ity of city boys will be found between these two ex- 
tremes, having the characteristics of both in vary- 
ing degrees. 

Using the terms bad and good in a conventional 
way, besides the boys who are habitually bad or 
habitually good, are the boys who are intermit- 
tently bad and good, who try to conform to urban 
requirements and succeed fairly well, but whose 
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boy nature sometimes asserts itself and gets them 
into trouble. 

_ Then there are just average boys who contrive 
to get a little fun out of life, even in the city, who 
never do any thing very bad, but whose bodies and 
minds never being subjected to any real tension are 
They lack grit. These are the boys who 
clog the grammar and the high schools in every 
city. 

The tragedy in all this is reached when the city 
boy has lost his instinct for primitive sport, when 
his ear is deaf to the call of the wild. | Workers 
among city boys have told us that this is the sad- 
dest thing they find—children who do not know 
how to play. 

In view of what boys are, of nature’s provision 
for their growth, of the necessary interference of 
city life with those provisions, the first obligation 
of a city to its boys appears to be to give thema 
chance to developfreely in accordance with the laws 
of nature without- breaking the laws of man. 

In other words, every city is bound to furnish 
suitable and ample means by which its boys may 
grow physically into men without becoming crim- 
inals or even juvenile delinquents. Most large 
cities are beginning to recognize dimly this obliga- 
tion and are making feeble and half-hearted at- 
tempts to fulfill it. A few playgrounds have been 
opened, here and there, a free public gymnasium, 
a swimming tank or two, and some skating ponds. 
This is all that the largest cities have undertaken 
and most cities have scarcely made a beginning. 

To pay its debt to the boys in full, the city 
should furnish a sufficient number of playgrounds 
conveniently situated for the use of all the boys. 
These playgrounds should differ in size and in 
equipment from the small neighborhood lot for the 
young children, with sand-boxes and swings, to the 
large athletic fields, with space for gymnastic ap- 
paratus, for team games and for the usual com- 
petitive exercises. There should be skating ponds 
for the winter small and large, and swimming places 
fur summer and winter. There should be a suffi- 
cient number of indoor gymnasiums amply 
equipped for the use of all the boys. 

A considerable part of the wild land set apart for 
public reservations might be used for temporary 
camps, where some experience in wood-craft might 
be gained. There is land enough in a state of na- 
ture within easy reach of every city in New Eng- 
land to furnish to large numbers of boys opportun- 
ity to play Indian to good advantage. There is a 
field here for splendid team work by groups or 
clubs of boys who might learn all the lessons of 
civil society by practice. 

To plan for such work as this, to determine the 
number and location and proper equipment of 
grounds and buildings, to organize the whole work 
and then to direct and control it, would mean a new 
department of municipal administration, co-ordi- 
nate with the department of education. Its chief 
would be a superintendent of physical training or a 
master of games and sports. His chief function 
would be to furnish opportunity. His interference 
should be only in the interest of safety and equal 
rights. 

The city interferes with the intellectual develop- 
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ment of a boy as disastrously as with his physical 
development. 

The most effective agency in the intellectual de- 
velopment of a boy is not the study of books. It is 
experience in some form of productive industry. 
It is making something or doing something that 
has value in itself, when it is done. Not only does 
he acquire skill of hand, but what is of much more 
importance, he gets an idea of the elements in- 
volved in all productive processes, namely material 
labor, and time; he gets some basis for estimating 
values in terms of cost; and he acquires that quality 
which is the mark of the master-workman—power 
to see the end from the beginning, and to trace the 
line which connects the two. Feeble at first, but 
gaining strength as his work broadens, he acquires 
a comprehensive grasp that marks the thinker. 

If this experience is gained as a partner in the in- 
dustry, to his other acquisitions are added a social 
element, a sense of comradeship in effort and of ob- 
ligation to his comrades to do his part. Loyalty 
to the organization grows out of such effort. 

The man who goes back to the old farm and says 
as he looks about: “Father and I cleared that wood- 
lot. That’s the wall we laid ; how well it has stood! 
We made that old harrow and that ox-sled, and we 
built that old hen-house,” got out of that experi- 
ence tired but deft hands, a brain to plan, and a will 
to execute, and a sense of partnership in a piece of 
useful work. 

It is easy to see that these are valuable contribu- 
tions to that training for citizenship which this 
meeting is talking about. 

This was the sort of training which all boys got in 
a greater or less degree in those days which we 
picturesquely describe as the “Age of Homespun,” 
It was the sort of training which boys got in the 
mediaeval guilds, and goes far to account for the 
fact that those guilds were able to gain con- 
trol of civic affairs and to dictate terms to kings, 
while in the public buildings which they erected 
they left monuments to their own learning and skill 
in craftsmanship. 

“To -his natural and healthy process of intellectual 
leading up to social development the modern city 
oppeses an impassable barrier. For such experi- 
ence and such partnership as I have described the 
industrial organization must be simple. The family, 
the farm, the shop, furnished ideal conditions. 

In a modern city the industrial organizations are 
too vast and too complex. There is no place for 
boys except on the fringes. And if a boy gets a 
foothold, he is exceptional if he sees enough of a 
process to develop any sense of mechanical per- 
spective, any constructive imagination, or 
sense of partnership and of loyalty. 

a Again, this is no fault of the city. It is an un- 
avoidable result of modern social conditions. But 
the city is derelict if it fails to do what it can to 
make up to the boys for what they have been de- 
prived of. 

A city owes to its boys a chance for intellectual 
and social development through productive manual 
industry. This is the most difficult problem con- 
fronting the cities to-day, and the cities of the 
world ere coming to recognize its seriousness. 
Were we starting anew it would be easier to include 
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such work in our scheme of education. All existing: 
school traditions and school machinery are impedi- 
ments. 

The idea is deep rooted that education consists. 
of academic culture, that schools exist to promote 
this culture, and that the more elegant the school- 
house is and the more artistic and beautiful it is 
made, the finer and the moré impressive the culture 
which it represents and promotes. Marble and 
stucco, books, pictures, statuary, and decorative 
plants are provided to cultivate and minister to the 
aesthetic sense of the children. The sense they do 
not cultivate is a sense of the dignity of manual in- 
dustry. A marble palace is a poor substitute for a 
shop or a piece of land. It may have its place in 
education, but its place is a subordinate and not an 
exclusive one. 

What, then, does a city owe to its boys? First 
land for cultivation, where they may learn by ex- 
perience some of the initial processes of that indus- 
try that underlies all other industries—the produc- 
tion of food; second, workshops where they may 
learn by experience those mechanical processes 
that underlie all constructive industry, real work- 
shops, where a boy with a work apron and soiled 
hands would not feel out of place. 

While, as I have said before, some cities have 
made a feeble beginning in providing opportunities 
for boys to play and to grow thereby, nowhere 
hereabouts have even beginnings been 
made at providing opportunities for the 
beys to work with their hands and to grow 
thereby. The so-called manual training is not the 
sort of work I am talking about. That is too. 
scholastic and unnatural. 

If the city owes these debts to the boys because 
it has deprived them of those natural opportunities. 
which it is their right to possess and enjoy, it can- 
not begin too soon to pay them. It will cost 
money to pay them. It usually does cost to pay 
debts, and it is easier for the time to repudiate them. 
But these debts to nature are never outlawed and 
sooner or later must be paid with interest, and the 
interest accumulates rapidly. 

The standing excuse for delay is that the city 
cannot afford it because it is already spending so 
much on schools. I have recently done some fig- 
uring to see how much the cities are spending on 
schcols compared withexpenditures for other muni- 
cipal purposes, to see if the children are getting 
more than their share. 

I have the story of one Massachusetts city. In 
fiftv years its population has increased 390 per 
cent. Its property valuation has increased 565 per 
cent. Its total municipal expenditure has increased 
2,577 per cent. Its expenditure for fire protection 
has increased 1,933 per cent; for streets, 2,531 per 
cent ; for police protection, 11,023 per cent. and for 
schools 1,084 per cent. 

I have the average increase of department ex- 
penditures in the six largest cities outside af Bos- 
tor. ‘They are as follows:— 

Average increase in population, 429 per cent. 
Average increase in expenditures for 
fire protection, 1,711 per cent. 


[Continued on page 298.] 
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THE PICTURE. 


{Used through courtesy of The School Arts Book.] 
“There’s a pool in the ancient forest,” 
The painter-poet said, 
“That is violet-blue and emerald 
From the face of the sky o’erbhead.” 


So, far in the ancient forest, 

To the heart of the wood went I, 
But found no pool of emerald, 

No violet-blue for sky. 


“There’s a pool in the ancient forest,” 
Said the painter-poet still, 

“That is violet-blue and emerald, 
Near the breast of a rose-green hill.” 


And the heart of the ancient forest 
The painter-poet drew, 
And painted a pool of emerald 
That thrilled me through and through. 


Then back to the ancient forest 
I went with a strange, wild thrill, 
And I found the pool of emerald, 
Near the breast of the rose-green hill. 
—Frederick O. Sylvester. 


PRESENT EDUCATIONAL CONDITIONS. 
BY MRS. ELLA FLAGG YOUNG, 

Chicago Normal School. 


[In her notable report at the Los Angeles meeting of the 
N. E. A. on ‘“*Two Years of Educational Progress.’’] 


Only a few years ago the thing that seemed to 
impress us most about our schools, colleges, and 
universitics was their- wonderful growth in size. 
The problem oi the relation of the institution to the 
individual may not have been unrecognized, but 
there was little or no stress laid upon it. To-day 
it is this to which everybody is keenly alive: the 
right of the individual to demand that the process 
of his education shall minister to his fullest devel- 
opment. 

The lines along which this problem has been di- 
rectly attacked by the colleges are, roughly speak- 
ing, two. In the reports issued since 1905 from 
the older colleges, the experiments centre about 
the relation of student and faculty adviser; those 
from the co-educational institutions of the Missis- 
sippi Valley and the West add to this the develop- 
ment of the functions of men and women deans, it 
being a clearly-defined idea in this section that the 
deans shall hold a close personal telation to the 
student, although the intellectual element is not 
necessarily included in that relation. The term and 
the office of student adviser have been in a certain 
sense long established in Eastern colleges. At 
Harvard and elsewhere members of the faculty have 
been regularly appointed to exercise personal 
supervision and influence over the students in re- 
gard to their social and moral needs. The special 
interest attaching to the question at present is the 
shift in the viewpoint from which this relation is re- 
garded. The change is best illustrated by the 
Princeton experiment, known there as the precep- 
torial system, in which emphasis is thrown upon 
the fact that while we send our young people to 
college that they may acquire a larger view of life, 
our more immediate intention is that they shall ac- 
quire scholarship which shall be an organic part of 
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that life. In the words of President Wilson, the 
object is to get the college instruction into the lives 
of the undergraduates. In each department of 
study each undergraduate who chooses the depart- 
ment is assigned to a preceptor, to whom he re- 
ports and with whom he confers upon all his read- 
ings in his courses. To inaugurate this system 
Princeton added over fifty to its instructional corps. 
The results of the first year’s test have been 
summed up as follows: It has produced more and 
better work; it has systematized and vitalized 
study: it has begun to make reading men; and it 
has brought teachers and pupils into intimate rela- 
tions of mutual interest and confidence. 

In the autumn of 1905 the University of Chicago 
inaugurated a plan which, devised early, has been 
held in abeyance since the founding of the new 
university. Princeton’s plan involves a program 
which is fundamentally educational; Chicago at- 
tempted a larger reach, which should include the 
student’s social life as well. The educational ele- 
ment of such a system is, however, expensive, and 
Chicago, through lack of the necessary funds, 
“broke down’’—in the words of one of the faculty—- 
in putting into effect this side of the experiment 
The fact invites the remark that the lack of appre- 
ciation in America of the need of a greater outlay 
of money in advancing the intellectual and spiritual 
side of education is the cause of the uneasiness ex- 
tending over the country concerning the results of 
our educational system. In connection with nor- 
mal colleges, high schools, and elementary schools, 
both the town and the neighborhood can see much 
more readily the necessity for a fine school building 
than for a fine school. The school building should 
be planned along artistic and sanitary lines, but the 
ornate should have no place in it; the school 
should be planned along lines that will deepen and 
enrich the powers of the children and students, but 
crowded classes and overworked teachers should 
not be found init. It is not alone in Princeton and 
the great universities that money must be expended 
freely in order that students shall receive that in- 
dividual help and guidance which they need in pur- 
suing their studies. Money is quite as essential in 
the lower schools, in which, by a strange twist in 
the conception of educational life, the ideal seems 
to be the evolution of means by which the young 
can be trained in the largest possible masses. 
Popular education, like university education, is ex- 


pensive. If we are to have either or both, let us 
insist upon an education that educates. 

In connection with the problem of expense, the 
attention is perforce directed to the subject of the 
recent enormcus gifts of money to the cause of 
education. Though probably not so intended, 
these gifts arc performing the part of a mental fer- 
ment, out of which one truth, at least, emerges; 
namely, that these gifts, particularly with such con- 
ditions as that leaving the direction of the expendi- 
ture almost wholly to the giver, are a menace, be- 
cause the giving seems much like a controlling of 
public opinion through bribery of judgment and, 
ultimately, through education. 
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THE YOUNG TEACHER’S PROBLEMS.—(III.) 


BY M. E. SCHALLENBERGER, PH. D., 
San Jose, California. 
EDUCATION THAT WAS NOT PRACTICAL. 


This so-called practical knowledge is not educa- 
tion fcr life. It may put money into a man’s cof- 
fers, opera and railroad tickets into his pockets, 
food into his stomach; but it cannot put under- 
standing into his mind, appreciation into his soul, 
or happiness into his life. It gives him a cold, 
bony skeleton, ugly and forbidding, for his life phil- 
osophy, and develops abnormally the unesthetical, 
vulgar, brutal side of human nature. Every sub- 
ject taught in school should be taught with this dis- 
tinctly definite aim, namely, to best fit the indi- 
vidual for life in tiie world of nature, physical and 
human. 

In the days of our grandfathers, perhaps the in- 
sistence upon the three “r’s” as all-sufficient was 
warranted but that life is ancient history now; our 
grandfathers are nearly all beneath the sod. The 
home of that time was a very different home from 
ours of to-day. There the child was taught (as the 
family gathered about the big open fireplace during 
the long winter evenings) much of the beautiful lit- 
erature of the Bible, and in many of the more cul- 
tured homes, the best to be obtained in other books 
of poctry and prose. There the little girl learned 
to sew and te do cross-stitch, and, where there was 
any talent at all manifested in the parent, to draw, 
and to paint, and to play upon some musical in- 
strument. In sacred music the hymns, in popular 
music the old ballads and folk songs were learned 
and sung in femily chorus. In the daytime out of 
doors the boys learned from their fathers to till the 
ground, to plant seeds, to care for and train do- 
miestic animals, and along with the strict utilitarian- 
ism of it all went the ethical training, the perhaps 
unconscious interest in growing plants, in the 
haunts of wild animals, both birds and beasts, and 
the love, so strong in childhood, born of care of 
animal pets. Then there was the making of things, 
the fashioning and mending of tools, the putting to- 
gether of rude log houses of various sorts, the fell- 
ing of trees, the shearing of sheep, the building of 
bridges and of stone and log fences, the chopping 
of wood, the drawing of syrup and the boiling of 
of maple sugar,—the thousand and one things that 
had to be done it and about the home before the 
days of the differentiation of labor and the monopo- 
lization of special industries by the labor unions. 

And the girls were taught by their mothers to 
cook, to polish the pewter and silver, to make their 
simple gowns, to patch quilts, to embroider, to spin 
flax, to card wool, to knit stockings. And through 
it all, subtly woven in, went an ethical and artistic 
training of no mean grade. 

But to-day the home gives no such training. 
Our boys and girls are born into quite a different 
social environment, and we agreed, you know, that 
educating for life means the life of to-day. It is 
evident that education in the home has been cur- 
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tailed; if, then, our children are to be educated. 
practically, if they are to be able to make the most 
of the natural and artificial opportunities offered 
them in this life, education in the school must be 
enlarged. What are the best materials? Reading? 
Yes, if along with the formal teaching of how to 
read goes that much more important training in 
what to read. Knowing how to read may or may 
not be useful. Comparatively few people to-day 
are called upon to read aloud (though it is an 
artistic and ethical training not to be neglected), 
but the cultivation of a taste in reading is as im- 
portant a subject for consideration as any in the 
school curriculum. The study of literature, there- 
fore, from the kindergarten to the high school, in- 
clusive, ought properly to receive a big portion of 
the school hours, not so much, after all, for the ac- 
quirement of the facts actually learned in school, as. 
for the purpose of creating a love for what is best 
and most worth knowing. This has sometimes 
seemed to me one of the most difficult aims to 
reach. A taste for any sort of reading, even when 
acquired by the child, is so apt to fly off at a tangent 
and run downward in its course. And then how 
hard one has to work sometimes to get up any en- 
thusiasm at all, to get a voluntary interest, an in- 
teiest first-hand in the material itself, not in the 
teacher’s attitude toward it, nor in the credits to be 
won if the facts contained in a certain piece of lit- 
erature are mastered. Suggestion has to be most 
delicate and subtle, and no end of patience is re- 
quired often to get a child even started along the 
right path; though he may know very well how to 
read. This is how we regard it, yet the reading of 
poetry, of fiction, and sometimes even of biography, 
travel, and history is regarded by “the people” as 
unnecessary. We know, however, that the child 
who can content himself with a good bit of litera- 
ture, let it be thrilling, if you like, such as Steven- 
son’s “Treasure Island” or “The Tales of King Ar- 
thur’s Court,” instead of finding it essential to his 
happiness to go to the vaudeville show, is being 
practically educated. 

Is dramatization as a means of teaching literature 
useful? Distinctly yes. Scenes from Shakes- 

eare’s plays, “Gareth and Lynette,” “Hiawatha,” 
“William Tell,” “Sir Galahad,” “Old Pipes and the 
Dryad,” “Alice in Wonderland,” Anderson's and 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales, and hosts of other selections 
all lend themselves delightfully to dramatization. 
Dramatization gives vent to a certain desire for ex- 
pression that can come in no other way, and it is 
only through and by means of expression that we 
act upon and are re-acted upon by environment. 
(Consider what a variety of modes of expression 
was offered to the children in the homes of our 
grandparents.) 

Is manual training—hand training—of all kinds 
useful? Distinctly again, yes; but not for the 
reason usually advanced. We are not making car- 
penters, cooks, seamstresses, or printers. Manual 
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training is simply another means of expression. 
One’s appreciation of form in the putting together 
of material is enormously strengthened by the very 
doing of it. It is the idea behind all that is 
wrought out through the hands that is valuable. 
The great mechanic is the architect, the great dress- 
maker is the modiste, the one who sees the proper 
‘relation between the human form and the materials 
for the gown, not the one who turns a seam most 
deftly or who hems a border most daintily. The 
modiste knows how to cut artistically. She knows 
how to put on the trimmings harmoniously. The 
boy who is taught to think out his own ideal struc- 
tures rather than to pattern after a set copy, and 
the girl who cuts her patterns and plans her gowns 
to fit the special doll in case are better able to 
‘understand and appreciate all structures of a similar 
nature, and so to fit into and understand and appre- 
ciate the world in which they find themselves. A 
twelve-year-old boy who has never made anything 
in this way is not nearly so much impressed (should 
he some day be given opportunity to see it) with 
St. Peter's cathedral as it he had grappled with the 
problem of the expression of thought through 
materials. Just in proportion to the degree he has 
thought abcut and attempted this form of expres- 
sion is he able to appreciate all thought of a similar 
nature.—Address. 


HIGH SCHOOL NORMAL WORK. 
BY DR. ANDREW S. DRAPER. 


For a long time the state has maintained training 
classes for teachers in the high schools and acad- 
emies. These classes are not intended to do the 
work of the normal schools. They are expected to 
provide limited instruction in pedagogical courses 
for beginners in such work who reside in their 
neighborhood. It often happens that students who 
begin in these classes acquire an interest in the sub- 
jects in which they have been drilled to an extent 
which leads them to go to the normal schools or 
to pedagogical courses in the colleges and univer- 
sities. ‘There are over 100 of these training classes 
in the better academies and high schools in various 
parts of the state. They are distributed under ap- 
pointment by the commissioner of education, with 
some reference to the ability of the schools to care 
for them and to the convenience of intending stu- 
dents. The expense of these classes to the state is 
a little more than $100,000 annually. The most 
fruitful, if not the most hopeful, source of good 
teachers for the district schools is found in the 
training classes. It is confidently believed that this 
agency for providing teachers for the rural schools 
will be ever increasing in its efficiency. 
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THE SONG IN MY HEART. 
BY JAMES BALL NAYLOR, MALTA, OHIO. 


I’m a troubadour twanging a lute 

‘Long the highways and byways of life; 

I possess no mad thirst for the brute 

Of the city—its traffic and strife. 

I'm all unacquainted with wealth, 

And the beauties and virtues of art; 

But I’m blessed with the riches of health— 
And the wealth of a song in my heart. 


Though the blue sky above is my roof, 
There’s the brown earth beneath for my bed; 
Though I’m hungry tonight—’tis but proof 
That tomorrow I'll relish my bread. 

I'm a vender of vagabond verse 

Quite worthless—in whole or in part; 

And with never a coin in my purse— 

But the worth of a song in my heart. 


My feet press the dew-sprinkled grass 
Of the hedge-bordered byways at morn; 
’Long the highroad at midday I pass— 
Green-walled by the tasseling corn. 

I’m a troubadour, careless and gay, 

A mere stroller from mart unto mart; 
And the toll that I promise to pay— 

Is a bit of the song in my heart. 


a 


THE CITY PLAYGROUNDS. 


[Omaha News. ] 


We are just waking up in the cities to the needs 
of public playgrounds for children. 

What sort of citizens may we expect when chil- 
dren are brought up in the street? Will that sort 
of an education make the future man or woman 
strong in physique and in morals? 

The city play centres, now being provided in sev- 
eral cities, especially solves the problem of what to 
do with children in vacation time. While in school 
the children are fairly well employed in the work 
and the play of the school. But when vacation 
comes many mothers who are burdened with house- 
hold cares or who work for a livelihood can give 
little attention to their children. The children drift 
into the street and imbibe the atmosphere of the 
street. 

The public playground, which has a tactful and 
sympathetic superintendent, offers the assurance to 
parents that proper conduct shall prevail on the 


grounds and that dangerous games shall be pro- 
hibited. 

And the playground teaches children how to 
play 

Ioes that sound strange to you whose memory 
is of a happy childhood, and whose children have 
always known how to play? 

If you will have closely observed some of the 
boys from eight to thirteen years of age in certain 
sections of your city, you will note that healthful 
play has had but little place in their lives. They 
lounge about and affect the manner of grown per- 
sons of their acquaintance. They are old before 


I like the teacher who shows me not merely where he stands, but how he got there, 
and who encourages and equips me to find my own path through the maze of books and 
the tangled thickets of human opinion. 


—Henry van Dyke. 
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their time—some of them are all too old in their 
knowledge of evil. They are abnormal. Their 
childhood has been twisted and warped. They 
have no disposition for innocent sport. 

Nothing will do more to make men out of this 
sort of boys than to develop in them the natural 
love of healthy games. 

And the same may be said of girls, who have less 
opportunity for vigorous and joyous exercise. 

The city playground, it has been shown, takes 
these children, as well as those more fortunate, en- 
gages their eager attention, entertains them, and 
develops the natural desire for playfulness. 
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It is a cruel thing to rob a child of its childhood. 

Those who live in the country, with its free, wide 
spaces and lack of vicious surroundings, can 
scarcely understand the city conditions under which 
many boys and girls grow up. 

The public playground would justify itself alone 
upon the fact that it cuts out evil associations. But 
it does more than that. It changes harmful 
thoughts and habits into normal and healthful ones. 

Philanthropists could do no better thing than to 
buy and endow the congested districts of the city 
playgrounds for the children. They are needed 
more than libraries. 


MEDICAL INSPECTION.—{IIL.) 


BY MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF EDUCATION, 


GENERAL SYMPTONS. 
kKmaciation—This is a manifestation of many 
chronic diseases, and may point especially to tuber- 
culosis. 

Pallor—Pallor usually indicates anaemia. Pal- 
lor in young girls usually means chlorosis—a form 
of anaemia peculiar to girls at about the age of 
puberty. It is usually associated with shortness of 
breath; the general condition otherwise usually 
appears good. Pallor may also be a manifestation 
of disease of the kidneys; this is almost invariably 
the case if it is associated with puffiness of the face. 

Puffiness of the Face.—This, especially if it is 
about the eyes, points to disease of the kidneys; it 
may, however, merely indicate nasal obstruction. 

Shortness of Breath—Shortness of breath usu- 
ally indicates disease of the heart or lungs. If it is 
associated with blueness, the trouble is usually in 
the heart. Ii it is associated with cough,the trouble 
is mcre likely to be in the lungs. ) 

Swellings in the Neck—These may be due to 
mumps or enlargement of the glands. The swell- 
ing of mumps comes on acutely, and is located just 
behind, just in front and below the ear. Swollen 
glands are situated lower in the neck, or about the 
angle of the jaw. They may come on either acutely 
or slowly. If acutely, they mean some acute con- 
dition in the throat. If slowly, they are most often 
tubercular. They may also be the result of irrita- 
tion of the scalp, or lice in the hair. 

General Lassitude, and Other Evidences of Sick- 
ness.— These hardly need description, but may, of 
course, mean the presence or onset of any of the 
acute diseases, 

Flushing of the Face.—This very often means 
fever, and on this account should be reported. 

Eruptions of Any Sort.—All eruptions should be 
called to the attention of the physician. It is es- 
pecially important to notice eruptions, because they 
may be the manifestations of some of the conta- 
gious diseases. The eruption of scarlet fever is of 
a bright scarlet color, and usually appears first on 


the neck and chest, spreading thence to the face. 
There is often a pale ring about the mouth in scar- 
let fever, which is very characteristic. There is 
usually a sore throat in connection with the erup- 
tion. The eruption of measles is a rose or purplish 
red, and is in blotches about the size of a pea. It 
appears first on the face, and is usually associated 
with running of the nose and eyes. The eruption 
of chicken pox appears first as small red pimples, 
which quickly become small blisters. 

A Cold in the Head, with Running Eyes.—This 
shouid be noticed, because it may indicate the onset 
of measles. ' 

Irritating Discharge from the Nose.—A thin, 
watery, nasal discharge, which irritates the nostrils 
and the upper lip, should always be regarded with 
suspicion. It may mean nothing more than a cold 
in the head, but not infrequently indicates diph- 
therta. 


Fvidences of Sore Throat—Evidences of sore 
throat, such as swelling of the neck and difficulty in 
swallewing, are of importance. They may mean 
nothing but tonsilitis, but are not infrequently 
manifestations of diphtheria or scarlet fever. 

Coughs.—It is very important to notice whether 
children are coughing or not, and what is the char- 
acter of the cough. In most cases, of course, the 
cough merely means a simple cold or slight bron- 
chitis. .A spasmodic cough, that is, a cough which 
occurs in paroxysms and is uncontrollable, very 
frequently indicates whooping-cough. A croupy 
cough, that is, a cough which is harsh and ringing, 
may indicate the disease diphtheria. A painful 
cough may indicate disease of the lungs, especially 
pleurisy or pneumonia. A long-continued cough 
may mean tuberculosis of the lungs. 

Vomiting. —Vomiting usually, of course, merely 
means some digestive upset. It may, however, be 
the initial symptom of many of the acute diseases, 
and is therefore of considerable importance. 

Frequent Requests to Go Out.—Teachers are 
too much inclined to think that frequent requests 
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to go out merely indicate restlessness or perversity. 
They often, however, indicate trouble of some sort, 
which may be in the bowels, kidneys, or bladder; 
therefore, they should always be reported to the 
physician. 

The Teeth—Unclean mouths promote the 
growth of disease germs, and cavities in the teeth 
are centres of infection. Pus from diseased teeth 
seriously interferes with digestion, and poisons the 
system. It causes a lowering of vitality, and ren- 
ders mental effort difficult. Diseased teeth, tempo- 
rary as well as permanent, are frequently the cause 
of abscesses, and should be carefully watched and 
treated. 

Irregularities of the teeth, especialiy those which 
make it impossible to close the teeth properly, lead 
to faulty digestion, to mouth-breathing, and to 
_ Other diseases and evils which an insufficient supply 
of oxygen produces. 

The first permanent molars are perhaps the most 
important teeth in the mouth, and are the most fre- 
quently neglected, because they are so often mis- 
taken for temporary teeth. (It should be remem- 
bered that there are twenty temporary teeth, ten in 
each jaw, and that the teeth that come at about the 
sixth year immediately behind each last temporary 
tooth—four in all—are the first permanent molars.) 
_ The teacher should be on the lookout for pain 

or sweiling in the face. When the child keeps the 
mouth constantly open, an examination of the teeth 
should be made. When symptoms of indigestion 
occur, or physical weakness or mental dullness are 
observed, tie teeth should be inspected. It should 
be remembered that disease of the ears, disturb- 
ances of vision, and swelling of the glands of the 
neck may be caused by diseased teeth. 

It should be known that decay of the teeth is 
caused primarily by the fermentation of starchy 
foods and sugars, and that the greatest factor in 
preventing dental caries is the removal of food par- 
ticles by frequent brushing. Children should be 
prevented from eating crackers and candy between 
meals, and when possible the teeth should be 
cleaned after eating. Inspection of the teeth hy a 
dentist should be made at least once in six months. 


— 


HOGGISH BUT TRUE. 


The Ohio Educational Monthly points a good 
moral in a roundabout way :— 

“The man upon the ladder saw a pig grunting 
about near the foot of the ladder and jumped to the 
conclusion that the pig was cogitating some mis- 
chief. Acting upon this conclusion, the man threw 
a brick at the pig, whereupon the pig bolted under 
the ladder, upset it, threw the man to the ground, 
and made off with all haste. The man picked him- 
self up ruefully, looked after the fleeing pig, and 
exclaimed: ‘I knew that brute was bent on mis- 
chief.’ The moral of this story is that pigs and 
boys are not so much bent on mischief as some 
might think, but that they will try to escape a fly- 
ing brick.” 
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SUBTRACTION. 


BY W. LAWRENCE MURPHY, 
Master, Martin School, Boston. 


it is at the present time quite generally believed 
by the best authorities on arithmetic that a great 
saving of time could be effected by the adoption of 
the “change” or complementary method of subtrac- 
tion. By using this method the subject could be 
taught at the same time and by means of the same 
kind of presentation as addition. 

ihe terms minuend, subtrahend, and remainder, 
as well as the numerous subtraction tables and 
combinations, are not necessary in teaching by this 
method, as the difference or complement is the re- 
sult sought, and this idea is inherent in the simplest 
addition processes. As soon as the pupil learns 
6” -- 3” = 9” (six inches and three inches are nine 


inches), 
9”+5’"=14", etc., 
he should aiso learn 
6”+?=9” (6 inches and how many inches 
make 9 inches?) 


9”+ ?=14”,, etc. 
The expression of the above in connection with 


. the early work in addition should progress as fol- 


lows :— 
This should be followed by numerous oral ex- 


amples, witht the expression shown in both ways, 
as follows :-- 
98 78 9 14 13 14 16 


14 138 13 14 16 
fhen would follow larger minuends :— 


2 2 27 28 2 26 2 83 85. 87 
and 
82 189 S87 98 
—7 —6 —7 —9 ete. 


The next step would be in connection with such 
examples as 42—24 occurring in the third grade. 


42 This is the first problem that involves any 
24 difficulty for the beginner, a difficulty arising 
—. from the fact that subtrahend units are 
18 greater than minuend units. 


The pupil should be guided to say 4 units and 8 
units are 12 units. Put down 8. Two tens and 1 
ten are 3 tens and 1 ten are 4 tens. Put down 1, 
making the result 18. The teacher should see and 
understand that what is really done is as follows :— 

Add 10 units to 2 units in minuend= 12 units, 

4 and 8 are 12 


Add 1 ten to 2 tens in subtrahend to offset the above 
addition, then: 


3 and 1 are 4 


52 After a little practice the digit names and the 
—36 name of the number added (viz. “carried’’) 

— may be omitted. 

16 


6 and G are 12 


4 and 1 are 5 


3 4 and 9 are 13 
8 and 5 are 8 


}59 


This should be made very familiar by numerous 
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examples, such as :— 
52 42 6 8 43 82 
—86 —27 —24 —56 —27 —85 —4 


? ? ? ? ? ? ? ? ? 
The next step will be comparatively easy :-— 


607 Operation: 
—213 3 and 4—7 
— 1 and 294 
394 3 and 3=6 


Additional examples as follows :— 


713 908 509 7 1252 1452 
—495 —39S —2238 —683 —635 
? ? ? = ? ? 
1563 1188 1164 1074 
—T25 —S828 —456 
? 2 ? ? 


The pupil should be trained from the very begin- 
ning of his written work to check or prove his 
operation. It will be seen that in all the above ex- 
amples he can readily check by adding the differ- 
ence and the smaller number, which should give the 
larger. 

Besides these abstract examples, a great many 
live problems dealing with real practical things 
should be given. 

As the pupils (fourth grade) acquire a knowledge 
of decimals and United States money, many varied 
practical problems may be given involving the mak- 
ing of “change,” such as :— 

1. Buy a hat for 65¢c. Change from a $1.00 bill? 
Buy a dozen eggs for 27c. Change from % a dollar? 


8. Buy a cap for 60c., socks 25c., mittens 50¢e. Change 
from a $2.00 bill? 


4. Make change for $1.00 when you owe 48c.; 55c.; 
37¢.; 68¢.; 72¢.; 85¢.? 

5. Make change for $2.00, when you owe $1.57; $1.62; 
$1.18; $1.48; $1.66? 


6. Make change for $5.00, when you owe $1.48; $2.75; 
$3.10; $4.46; $4.72; etc. 


$3724.40 $2658.27 2000 735.12 
1457.37 982.75 1903.08 659.25 
? ? ? ? 


Much drill for accuracy and rapidity should be 
given. Pupils should be trained to subtract readily 
numbers placed horizontally, with the smaller above 
the larger, or otherwise disassociated. 


(a) Horizontal 262—87=? 
(b) Smaller above 63 


? 
(c) Dis-associated. 
Larger. Diff. Smaller. 
262 ? 87 
349 ? 146 
126 ? 78 
575 ? ea 318 


The process of checking a horizontal subtraction 
and also in combining the processes of addition and 
subtraction are illustrated by the following ex- 
amples :— 


Larger. Smaller. Difference. 
267— 1838== 84 
569— 227 
874—— 530— 344 
269— 142 
Sums 1979 1182 797 


Several numbers 
operation, thus :— 
1764— (225+ 627)=? 

1276— (167+ 3880+ 575)—? 

1483— 75+ 654 140)? 
212712364 187+ 


may be subtracted by one 


6650— 2208—1310—1567 =1570 
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or thus :— 


5264 ; 
2736 
4371 
1985 
19969 

It will be noticed in connection with the two pre- 
ceding examples that, when there are several sub- 
trahends, the sum of the subtrahend digits may be 
so large as to require the addition of 20, 30, 40, or 
more to the corresponding digit of the minuend. 


We must offset this by adding 2, 3, 4, etc., to the 
next higher column of the subtrahend. The last 
example above would be thus explained:— 
16 and 9, 25 
2 and 19 and 6, 27 
2 and 21 and 9, 32 | 19969 
3 and 12 and 9, 24 | 
2 and I 3 | 
The value of this method in making up monthly 
bank account statements is apparent in the follow- 
ing 


Balance Jan. 1, $1650.40 

Chk. Jan. 5, 175.30 
40.75 
“, 173.40 
127.50 

Balance Feb. 1, ? 


If the “making change” method of subtraction is 
thoroughly understood and facility in its use ac- 
quired, pupils can readily shorten the work in divi- 
sion by omitting partial products and recording re- 
mainders only, as in the following example :— 

626.75-+27 


23.21 
27)626.75 
86 


57 
35 5 
‘27 contained in 62, 2 times 
2 times 7, 14 and 8, 22 
bring down 6; 86~+27, 3 
3 times 7, 21 and 5, 26 _ 
bring down 7; 57-27, 2 
2 times 7, 14 and 3,17 
bring down 5; 35+27, 1 
Result 23.21 


FARM ARITHMETIC AND FIELD INVESTIGATIONS. 
(II. ) 
BY SUPERINTENDENT C. F. 
Sac City, lowa. 
SOME THINGS TO BE DONE THIS TERM. 


GARRETT, 


1. If there are any loose boards on the fence 
around the school ground or on the steps or plat- 
form at the door, if the cover of the well needs fix- 
ing; in short if there is anything about the school 
premises that can be repaired by the use of ham- 
mer, nails, and saw, talk with the boys about it, get 
their ideas, and call for volunteers to bring the nails 
and necessary tools to school. Divide the honor of 
supplying these articles as far as possible among 
the boys and permit them to do the work. Do not 
tell them how to do it: do not dictate, but suggest, 
and then ask their opinion. They will be delighted 
with the responsibility. 

The boy who fixes up things will not have a de- 
sire to destroy property afterward, nor will he per- 
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mit others to destroy it. You have taught the chil- 
dren a valuable lesson when you taught them in 
this way that public property belongs to them and 
that it is to their interest to take care of it. Atten- 
tion to these external matters also commends the 
work of the teacher to the school officers and to the 
people of the community. 

This is a good time for the boys to drive some 
stakes and make a guard around those poor, weak, 
little box elders and maple trees on the school 
ground. Have this matter attended to before the 
children begin to use the trees as “bases” in their 
games. There are few schools in which the pupils 
are so small that they will not be able to make a 
neat little set of shelves for the lunch pails. Boxes 
can be used to a good advantage for this, and the 
girls will be able to do the necessary sewing on the 
curtains. 

Do not forget to have one or two “scrubbing 
bees” this fall, and let all the boys and girls over 
nine years of age stay after school and help. If 
you haven't tried it, you do not know how much 
fun it is. 

2. The boys and girls who are going to have a 
corn plat next year ought to go into the field and 
select the seed before the middle of October. In 
selecting the corn, they should take the best ears 
from the best stalks and let the husk remain on the 
ear. If they want a large yield from the plat, it is 
best to pick and save the corn from stalks bearing 
two ears, if the ears are good. If one ear on the 
stalk is good and the other poor, they should take 
the good ear and discard the poor one. 

It is very important to select seed from the best 
stalks as well as from the best ears. The size of the 
ear, its length and equal diameter throughout, the 
ear to be well filled at each end, its uniformity in 


‘habit of growth on the stalk, not too high or too 


low, are some of the qualities much to be desired in 
a variety. 

After the seed corn is selected, the husks should 
be drawn hack and tied together at the end. Then 
it should be hung outdoors five or six feet above 
the ground, in a place where the wind can strike it, 
and left there until it is thoroughly dry. After it is 
well dried, freezing will not injure it. When the 
seed corn is dry it should be hung in some dry, 
well-ventilated part of the barn, or in the house, 
and kept there until the testing time comes. Do 
not put it over a bin of wheat or oats. In the latter 
part of the winter this seed corn may be taken to 
school for the corn-judging contest and for testing. 

Every farmer boy in the country ought to have 
an experiment plat next vear. In some places this 
vear the number of girls who were cultivating plats 
was greater than the number of boys engaged in 
the same work. 


President Roosevelt has added 150,000,000 acres 
to the public forest domain, This places the na- 
tion under eternal obligation to him, 
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TALKS ON SCULPTURE.—( XX.) 
BY LORADO TAFT. 


Once upon a time there was a little boy named 
Luke who was determined to become a great artist. 
He had studied in school until he could read and 
write and do easy “sums,” and then he was appren- 
ticed to a goldsnith. While in this employ he 
learned to model and to draw, and this experience 
led him to choose sculpture as his profession. He 
was so ambitious and so in love with the art that 
he “did nothing but work with his chisel all day, 
and by night he practiced himself in drawing.” 
Some boys like to draw, and some would rather be 


CHILDREN PLAYING ON CYMBALS. 


By Luca della Robbia. 
whipped. Evidently he preferred the former, as 
the quaint old biogtapher continues: “This he did 
with so much zeal that when his feet were frozen 
with cold he kept them in a basket of shavings to 
warm them so that he might not be compelled to 
discontinue his drawings.” 

All of this was a long time ago—some 500 years. 
indeed, for Luca della Robbia was born in 1400— 
and [ scarcely need add that his home was in that 
tare wonder-city of Florence. The boy who sat 
drawing, with his cold feet in a basket of shavings, 
was destined to do some beautiful work, which is 
known and prized everywhere to-day. He took the 
cheapest and humblest of all materials, ordinary 
clay, such as they find anywhere in digging wells 
or cellars, and converted it into exquisite sculpture 
—sweet-faced madonnas, darling babies, and splen- 
did angels. These models he glazed and baked 
until thev were as hard as crockery and as lasting 
as bronze. The galleries of Europe are full of 
treasured specimens of “Della Robbia ware,” and 
one sees its blue and white in many of the churches 
of Italy. Its beauty and perfection make it as 
much sought after as marble sculpture. It seems 
an even more wonderful thing to take mere earth 
and convert it by the magic of genius into some- 
thing so rare and valuable. 

Luca worked, however, in other materials as 
well. He was an expert carver in marble, and 
made at least one pair of bronze doors. I spoke 
the other day of a second “singing gallery” which 
faced that one of Donatello in the grand old cathe- 
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dral of Florence. This was the work of Luca 
della Robbia, and plenty of time he put upon it; at 
east, it was begun in 1431 and not erected until 
1440. It is the very earliest of his sculpture with 
which we are acquainted, and we can imagine how 
eagerly he toiled upon it and how impatiently he 
waited then for Donatello to get his gallery finished 
so that they might be seen together. No doubt 
each had his warm friends and each gallery its en- 
thusiastic partisans, and discussion must have run 
high as to which was the finer work, but we need 
not choose between them. Both are very beau- 
tiful, and it is most interesting to see how differ- 
ently two great masters treat the very same prob- 
lem, 

You will remember that Donatello covered his 
gallery front with a throng of merry dancing chil- 


dren. Della Robbia cut his space up into panels ; 
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four in front, one at each end, and theri another 
row of four more on the wall underneath, and these 
he filled also with children, exquisitely carved in 
marble. But he had the happy thought to make 
them illustrate the fine old Psalm about praising 
the Lord: “Praise Him on the psaltery and the 
harp,” etc. So in each panel he showed a little 
group playing upon some special instrument. <A 
few are dancing, and there are two or three groups 
which are singing—the most wonderful singers you 
can imagine—you can almost hear them. These 
little musicians are among the most popular things 
ever made by a sculptor. You will find casts of 
them in every civilized country in the world. 
Little enough did good Uncle Luca think of 
America when he was carving their pretty faces and 
graceful limbs !—Used by permission of Chicago 
Record-Herald. 


MEMORIZING. 


INFLUENCE. 


One morn, from careless lips, 
In thoughtless haste, 
A harsh word fell. 
By swift North wind ‘twas quickly caught; 
Searce thinking of the harm he wrought, 
Upon his blighting wing he bore 
The thoughtless word from shore to shore; 
Above the listening towers he flew, 
Until, at night, the whole world knew 

The sorry tale. 


One morn, from smiling lips, 
A glad song rang, 
Of sweet good will. 
The West wind heard the sweet refrain, 
And quickly caught the lovely strain. 
To suffering souls, by sorrow bowed, 
Through lanes she flew, and the city’s crowd, 
With healing balm for error’s wound, 
Until at night, the whole world round 
Could sing the song. 


—Mrs. Belle Chase. 


Let us take to our hearts a lesson—no lesson can braver 
be— 


From the ways of the tapestry weavers on the other side 
of the sea. 

Above their heads the pattern hangs, they study it with 
care; 

The while their fingers deftly work, their eyes are 
fastened there. 


They tell this curious thing, besides, of the patient, plod- 
ding weaver: 

He works on the wrong side evermore, but works for 
the right side ever. 

It is only when the weaving stops, and the web is loosed 
and turned, 

That he sees his real 


handiwork—that his marvelous 
skill is learned. 


—The Tapestry Weavers. 


Govern the lips as they were palace doors, the king 
within, 


Tranquil and fair and courteous be all words which from 


that presence win. —Sir Edwin Arnold, 


“Let us gather up the sunbeams, 
Lying all along our path, 

Let us keep the wheat and roses, 
Casting out the thorns and chaff.” 


OUR THOUGHTLESS WRONGS. 


Life’s trials we could soften 
If we'd only pause and think; 
Tears would not flow so often 
If we'd only pause and think. 
Our skies would all be brighter, 
Our burdens would be lighter, 
Our deeds would all be whiter 
If we'd only pause and think. 
—Nixon Waterman, 
“What shall I do lest life in silence pass?’ 
And if it do, 
And never prompt the way of noisy brass, 
What need’st thou rue? 
Remember aye, the ocean deeps are mute, 
The shallows roar. 
Worth is the ocean—fame the fruit 
Along the shore. 
“What shall I do to gain eternal life?” 
Discharge aright 
The simplest duties with which each day is rife. 
Yea, with thy might. 
Ere perfect scheme of action thou devise 
Will life be fied, 
While he who ever acts as conscience cries 
Shall live, though dead. 
—Schiller, 
I lift my heart up in the sun 
To show thee all its song— 
A morning nest of birds for thee 
To whom the birds belong; 
I lift it up; I bid it sing 
Against the winds that throng. 


—Josephine Preston Peabody. 


If you think you’ve missed the mark, 
Use a smile; 
If your life seems in the dark, 
Why, just: smile; 
Don’t give up in any fight, 
There's a coming day that’s bright, 
There’s a dawn beyond the night, 
If you smile. 
—Selected. 
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WHAT THE SCHOOLS SIGNIFY.—(VIL.) 
FUNDAMENTAL PERIOD.—(IIL.) 


Discipline is an important feature in this period. 
In the first two years of primary school, firmness 
and an even temper are the essential factors in a 
teacher. There are disagreeable conditions, but no 
serious problems in discipline. Before the fifth 
grade is passed the teacher who escapes such prob- 
lems is most fortunate. Truancy, irritability, mis- 
chief, maliciousness, even ‘‘pure cussedness” may 
be present in the fifth or even in the fourth grade. 
No child is to be let out because of the difficulties 
he presents. He may be transferred, may be sent 
to a parental school or an industrial home, but he 
is not to be set adrift. The worse he is, the more 
he needs the help, the direction, the guidance of a 
better and stronger mind than his own. Im- 
patience, irritability on the part of the teacher are 
ruled out. Her mission is to rescue, to save, to 
help. 

When the boy has reached the limit of your en- 
durance, and you would like to push him off into 
the great world-sea, remember that he is already 
drowning morally and dispositionally, that in his 
ugliness he is sinking, perhaps for the third and last 
time. Have you ever tried to save a drowning per- 
son? Have you succeeded? Have you failed? [| 
have had both experiences, and I shall be haunted 
to the last by the face that went down for the third 
time. 

A drowning person wil take you down with him 
if he can. In his wild despair he cares not what 
becomes of the rest of the world. This is the real 
picture of that boy who has worn you out. Ii he 
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can cause you to lose your temper, to sink with him 
in the dispositional whirlpool, he will find satisfac- 
tion. But you must not do it. You are the life- 
saver. 

I stood one evening on the parapet of the signal 
house of the famous live-saving station at Mar- 
quette, Mich., on whose beat are most of the 
wrecks on the Superior shore. The man on duty at 
that point was in a talkative mood. My com- 
panions plied him with questions. I learned more 
of the spirit and conditions of the service than ever 
before. Two facts that came out are especially 
applicable here. He had been reciting some oi the 
terrible experiences of patrolling the wild coast in 
the fiercest weather, especially detailing the most 
terrific experience of that crew, when one of our 
party said :— 

“Why, you take your life in your hand, don’t 
you?” 

“Always, we do that when we enter the service.” 

Somehow we felt that we were in the presence 
of one of the world’s heroes, a man who had again 
and again braved every danger and discomfort for 
the liie of an endangered sailor. The poetry was 
all gone when, a little later, he said, “1 must wind 
the clock,” and we saw him go inside the tower, 
take a key chained to a ring, and wind a clock so 
encased that he could not see the face, but it was 
set to the minute that it was wound. Then he told 
how, as one went out in the wildest night, climbing 
along the shore for four long hours, he had to make 
certain points where a key was encased and wind 
the clock that recorded the minute he was at that 
point. “These keys are changed frequently, some- 
times four times in one week, so we can do no 
monkeying with our record,” he said. Here are 
men who have sworn to take their lives in their 
hands, and have demonstrated again and again that 
they are ready to fulfil that oath to the last pulsa- 
tion of their hearts, yet no end of schemes have 
been devised to make sure they will do their duty 
every half-hour of their midnight patrol. 

“We all need it,” he said. ‘We know as well as 
our chiei that it is the only safe way.” 

Then I fell to meditating. Do we all need it? 
Is it possible that even a teacher whose life is con- 
secrated to the saving of these boys, who has 
demonstrated her devotion again and again, does 
need prompting, lest in some unguarded moment 
she fail to report in patience, in good cheer, in wis- 
dom, in discretion with the life-saving service for 
some refractory child? 


a a 
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Indiana has raised the standard for professional 
and permanent licenses, making the minimum 
marks eighty-five per cent. instead of seventy-five 
for a general average, and seventy-five per cent. 
instead of sixty for the lowest individual branch. 


Let the good work go on. , 
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LONG LIVE LONG! 

Nevertheless William J. Long is right, is all 
right. For years Luther Burbank was a nature 
fakir in the eyes of constituted authority on the 
science and art of horticulture. He said ridiculous 
things about plants, said he had seen and done 
things which no authority on horticulture had ever 
seen or done. He was a fakir, but he was all right 
just the same. 

For years Jacob Riis was a reform fakir. He 
wasted his substance in the riotous use of postage 
in sending “How the Other Half Lives” to editors 
and publishers, who showed it to constituted 
authorities. College professors, preachers, alder- 
men, and policemen said they had never seen the 
horrors that he said he had seen, consequently he 
had not seen them, and was a fakir. Riis was right 
all the same. 

Ben Lindsey was a legal fakir in the eyes of every 
lawyer—constituted authority—in Colorado. They 
had not observed the brutality of their own acts, 
but Lindsey was all right just the same. 

Horace Mann was an educational fakir. Thirty- 
one of the thirty-two constituted authorities on edu- 
cation in Boston said they never had such ideas as 
he had, that his rhetoric was overdrawn, that he 
stretched the facts, and the majority of the preach- 
ers, lawyers, and doctors who were constituted 
authority said they had never taken his view of 
things, consequently he was a fakir. Horace Mann 
was right just the same. 

Eighteen months ago, when William H. Lang- 
don started in to investigate the graft and bribe 
giving and taking in San Francisco, a host of 
prominent men—the constituted authorities in San 
Francisco—published a manifesto saying that he 
was a fakir, and asking that his investigation be 
stopped. They had not seen the graft—said they 
had not-—and therefore Langdon was a fakir, but 
Langdon was right just the same. 

When Theodore Roosevelt set out to “bust the 
trust,” the constituted authorities in oil, beef, iron, 
railroads, etc., captains of industry, pronounced him 
an industrial fakir. Grave and revered senators 
said he was a fakir in statesmanship, and pointed to 
his letters to Maria to show that his diplomatic 
style was not diplomatic. In that Roosevelt was 
all right just the same. 

History repeats itself. William J. Long is just 
such a fakir as was Burbank, Riis, Lindsey, Mann, 
Langdon, Roosevelt, and every other man who has 
led a great movement for new ideas in plants and 
animals, boys and men. 

You could have filled Everybody’s to overflow- 
ing with eminent opinions against Burbank, Riis, 
Langdon, Lindsey, and Roosevelt, and they would 
have been worth every whit as much as the present 
“T never saw it,” “I never thought it” of modern 
doubters. 

Long is all right. Long live Long, who is doing 
more to preserve life in the wild than all the mu- 
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seum students and dooryard essayists who have 
ever lived. 

Horace Mann said, when smarting under the 
sting of criticism, that he had lost much sleep and 
some reputation, but Horace Mann lives and will 
live as long as education needs reformers; so will 
William J. Long live while there are men who 
would rather see a wild animal writhe under a 
wound of rifle and javelin than to study the patience 


and affection in their domestic life. Long live 
Long! 


SCHOOL GARDEN EXHIBITIONS. 


One of the notable up-to-date features of the 
opening of the school year is the school garden 
exhibition. This does not of necessity represent 
gardens on the school grounds, as they may be, as 
in the case of Charles City, la., gardens in a nearby 
vacant space, or, as in multitudes of towns, indi- 
vidual work on home ground under the direction 
of the school. 

In some cities each school is by itself in interest 
and exhibits as a school, as in East Saginaw, Mich. 
In some cases the city or town as a whole has an 
exhibit, the prizes being given both to schools and 
to individuals. In still others, as in many of the 
Central Western states, the county has an exhibi- 
tion with prizes to townships, to schools, and to 
individual pupils, while in some, as in Massachu- 
setts, there is a state exhibition. A brief account 
of this last is merely suggestive of the glory and de- 
light of a state unit in school garden work. It 
must be remembered that this exhibition was held 
in Horticultural hall, Boston, an elegant: building 
by itself, in which have been held as rare exhibi- 
tions of choice fruits and flowers as have been seen 
in America. In this hall, viewed by persons who 
are accustomed to the best, was the school garden 
exhibition of September, 1907. 

There are many beautiful exhibitions in the Hor- 
ticultural building in the course of the year, but 
none are more interesting than the one which rep- 
resents the products of children’s home and school 
gardens. At this annual display many boys and 
girls, all under sixteen years of age, were on hand 
bright and early to assist in arranging the things 
which their care had brought to their present stage 
of perfection. The flowers were lovely; so also 
were the eager faces of the little folks as they hur- 
ried here and there, filling vases, emptying baskets 
and hampers, or arranging crisp lettuce, tomatoes, 
squash, and cucumbers on platters. There were 
three particularly radiant children. They had a 
special reason for their smiles, and it was the re- 
membrance of a delightful ride to the city in an 
automobile from Wellesley. They were thus fav- 
ored by Mrs. R. G. Shaw, who maintains the South 
Natick gardens. The teacher was with the chil- 
dren, and they had more than fifty vases filled with 
pretty flowers. These were set off by quantities of 
white clematis, which grows in abundance about 
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the entrances to the garden, to the admiration of 
all passers-by. The social service department of 
the Ayer Woman’s Club, the Reading Woman’s 
Club, the Watertown Woman’s Club, and the Mel- 
rose Woman’s Club have all supported gardens, 
and what the children have accomplished in them 
made a really fine showing. The Tracy school in 
Lynn, which won the first prize last year, sent 300 
specimens of flowers. The Cobbet school of Lynn 
filled three long tables with fine vegetables and 
flowers, including splendid specimens of cannas and 
rose mallow. The South End Industrial school, 
the Wellesley home gardens, and the Rogers 
school garden of Fairhaven were in competition. 


> 


A DANGEROUS PROFESSION. 

Of all sad things thus far recorded, the worst is 
the followiing :— 

“Gotebo, Okla.,—Because he attempted to whip 
a boy pupil, Perry Evans, teacher of a country 
school north of here, was assaulted here to-day by a 
number of male students and injured so that he died 
a few hours later. The young men, who admitted 
the assault, are under arrest. The act aroused in- 
tense indignation in the neighborhood.” 

There is no denying the fact that the atmosphere 
is so charged with resentment to physical punish- 
ment that a teacher never knows what may happen 
when he undertakes it. 

I was visiting a‘ school recently when a man 
teacher told a seventh grade boy to do something 
which the boy resented, and the lad swore at the 
teacher, who ordered him from the room, and when 
the boy refused to go, the man undertook to put 
him out and a tragedy was barely averted. 

It is not a question of the right or wrong of cor- 
poral punishment, but of the possible consequences. 
Of course the court will sustain the teacher, but it 
is of no avail to Perry Evans, buried, what the 
court does to. the pupils who killed him. These are 
serious times in which we live. 


A MEMORABLE SENTIMENT. 


In 1875 President U. S. Grant said: “The state 
or nation or both combined should furnish to every 
child growing up in the land the means of acquir- 
ing a good common school education.” When 
the state cannot, does not, will not do it, the na- 
tiona! government should. 

“Need not retain incompetents in school,” is the 
ruling of Judge Anderson of Washington, D. C., 
which will have far reaching consequences. It has 
been assumed that in case of tenure a superinten- 
dent must file and prove charges. ““Incompetency” 
is a charge in which the school officials will largely 
be held competent to judge. 


The loss of male teachers in the ranks is greater 
this year, absolutely and relatively, than ever be- 
fore. fortunately the weak ones have been elimi- 
nated. More of them appear to have had certifi- 
cates by pull, and the new order of things hits 
them kard. 
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It is roughly estimated that 400 teachers from the 
lowa common school system will this fall start their 
work in various towns of Washington, California, 
Montana, Idaho, Minnesota, Wyoming and other 
western states, while many others will find work 
in southern and eastern states. 


lowa meets with a distinct loss in the retirement 
this year of two of her most valuable public school 
men, J. B. Young, superintendent of Davenport, 
who has been connected with the schools for thirty- 
nine years, and O. C. French, superintendent of 
Easton for the past twenty-two years. 


Cincinnati is not only to have one of the best 
high school buildings in the country, but it is to 
have one of the best locations adjoining the uni- 
versity campus. There are other up-to-date 
schoolhouses being erected. 


There are nearly 3,000 college graduates from 
the United States in and about the Philippines who 
would not have gone there had we not come into 
possession of that part of the world. 


Northwestern claims to be the sixth university 
in the United States. The order is this: Harvard, 
Chicago, Michigan, Illinois, and Minnesota. 


The cause of education is dependent upon the 
university summer school for the toning up of the 
standards of those now in the service. 


The South is making wise use of the Carnegie 
foundation. It means more to the progressive 
institutions there than elsewhere. 


It is almost ten years since the United States 
came into possession of the Philippines. How 
time does fly! 

In no city in the country have the salaries of 
teachers kept pace with the other city departments 
in the last forty years. 

The salary schedule in any city is from seventy 
to seventy-four per cent. of the entire schoo! 
money. 


Cincinnati has free text-books this year, as do 
all the schools of the county, for the first time. 


The army and navy of the United States cost 
about $150,000,000 a year. A terrible waste. 


The Chicago schools cost $11,500,000 for the 
year ending June 30, 1907. 


‘ Earning a salary is more important than get- 
ting it. 


All in all the educational world is in a peaceful 
state. 


Child labor often wrecks a girl’s nervous sys- 
tem. 


There are 460,269 teachers in the public schools. 
Justice is heaven high above charity. 


Fate is a fatal philosophy. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


AND NOW THE HINDU. 

The latest object of race antipathy in connection 
with cheap labor is the British Hindu, or the In- 
dian “‘coolie,” as he is more familiarly known. In 
Jamaica he underbids even the low-priced and lazy 
negroes, and earns general dislike by his willing- 
ness to work for twenty-five cents a day. In the 
Transvaal he is ruthlessly discriminated against 
both by local custom and local legislation, in spite 
of the general policy of the imperial government. 
In San Francisco recently he pressed his claims to 
be admitted to American citizenship, but Attorney- 
General Bonaparte ruled that he was not eligible. 
At Bellingham, Wash., a mob of white men has 
driven the Hindus from the mills where they were 
employed, beaten and ill-used some of them, and 
forced them northward over the British Columbian 
line. All of which presents an awkward situation, 
for the Hindus are British subjects entitled to pro- 
tection as such. 

A RACE RIOT AT VANCOUVER. 


At Vancouver the antipathy to cheap Japanese 
labor and to the increasing Japanese immigration, 
to which reference has already been made in this 
column, found violent expression on the night of 
September 7 in a fierce riot, during which China- 
town was raided, Japanese shops broken up and 
looted, and a number of Japanese thrown into the 
river. The rioting was renewed later, and the Chi- 
nese and Japanese were huddled into the Oriental 
quarter, which they had fortified as best they could 
against attack, and prepared to defend with hastily- 
purchased guns and ammunition. The local police 
were either unable to quell the disturbance or were 
indifferent, and the accounts of what took place 
read very much like accounts of a Jewish massacre 
at Odessa or Kieff, except that there was not loss 
of life, but there was the same undiscriminating 
ferocity. 

A CONVENIENT PARALLEL. 

This Vancouver riot was “a regrettable incident,” 
and wholly deplorable from every humane point ot 
view; but it furnished a convenient and instructive 
parallel to the anti-Japanese demonstrations at San 
Francisco. It will serve to calm those English 
critics who have been lecturing the United States 
for its treatment of the Japanese, for nothing has 
taken place in California at all comparable for vio- 
lence with this affair at Vancouver. What is more 
important, it will serve to calm the Japanese at 
home and to make the Tokio government more 
moderate in its attitude regarding the anti- Japanese 
sentiment in California. England is Japan’s ally, 
and the alliance is highly prized by the Japanese: 
but the Japanese government cannot consistently 
put on belligerent airs regarding the California 
demonstrations while it minimizes the far more 
serious outbreak at Vancouver, 


DEAR COAL. 

The price of coal always rises as autumn opens, 
but this vear it is rising earlier and more rapidly 
than usual; and there are reports from Pittsburg 
sources which should be well-informed that coal 
this winter will be dearer than ever before —except- 
ing, of course, during the great strike. At the 
same time, it appears from the figures compiled by 
the chief of the bureau of anthracite statistics of 
the United States that this year’s production of 
anthracite coal will be the largest ever recorded. 
Why should there be such a combination of condi- 
tions as an exceptionally heavy output and excep- 
tionally high prices? The answer is the familiar 
one,—a shortage of cars. It is hard for the aver- 
age man to understand why the great railway man- 
agers of the country, knowing well in advance the 
conditions which are certain to exist each fall, do 
not make adequate provision for them. 

WAGES AND FOOD. 

Apropos of the prevailing high prices for food, 
the Bureau of Labor of the Federal Department of 
Commerce and Labor has just published some sta- 
tistics which convey some slight comfort. The 
bureau makes a comparison of average food prices 
and average wages in 1906 with those of the decade 
from 1890 to 1899. From this it appears that the 
retail price of the principal articles of food, 
weighted according to family consumption of the 
various articles, was fifteen per cent. higher in 1906 
than the average price for the decade mentioned. 
But, compared with the average for the same ten- 
year period, the purchasing power of an hour’s 
wages in 1906, as measured by food, was 7.3 per 
cent. greater, and that of a full week’s wages 2.4 
per cent. greater,—the increase in. the purchasing 
power of the week’s wages being less than that of 
the hour’s wages because of the reduction in the 
hours of labor. This shows pretty well for the 
wage-earner, but it does not relieve the situation 
for people with fixed incomes. 

THE NEWFOUNDLAND AGREEMENT. 

The publication of the new modus vivendi re- 
garding the Newfoundland fisheries has_ stirred 
Premier Bond to new and heated objections to 
what he describes as “‘a disgrace to British diplo- 
macy and a shameful sacrifice of the interests of the 
people of this colony.” It is not quite clear why 
he should be so indignant, for in two points out of 
three the United States has made concessions from 
the conditions contained in the last modus vivendi. 
On behalf of American fishermen, the United 
States gives up the privilege of purse seine fishing 
and that of fishing on Sunday. But, in return, 
Great Britain concedes the right of American fish- 
ing vessels to hire Newfoundland fishermen, pro- 
vided that it is done outside of the three-mile limit, 
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WHAT A CITY OWES TO ITS BOYS. 


(Continued from page 285.) 
Average increase in expenditures for 
streets, 2,317 per cent, 
Average increase in expenditures for 
police protection, 3,656 per cent. 
Average increase in expenditures for 
schools 1,535 per cent. 

This increase in expenditures for police does not 
include the great expense of the courts and of the 
penal and reformatory institutions. 

In the city first in the list for police expenditures 
increasing 11,000 per cent. in fifty years, forty vears 
ago the city marshal in his annual report called at- 
tention to the increasing number of vagrants and 
truant boys and of juvenile criminals. Had that 
city then begun to safeguard the interests of the 
boys so that astheir freedom was gradualy restricted 
by necessary city ordinances public provision was 
made to supply opportunities for national and ra- 
tional sports and occupations, there is no doubt 
whatever that the saving in police expenditures 
would have met all the cost of the preventive 
measures, while the saving of boys would have 
added untold values to the economic resources of 
the city. 

If the financial burden upon Massachusetts cities 
is a heavy one, it is not because the expenditures for 
schools have been extravagant. The school com- 
mittees have not kept pace with the other depart- 
ments of the municipal government. 

T have dwelt at length upon the city’s debt to the 
boys on the physical and intellectual sides because 
the evidences of obligation there seem less clear: 
but city life interferes with the development of a 
healthy moral nature. On the moral side the city 
owes to its boys protection, restraint, and example— 
protection from enticements and suggestions to 
vice and crime; protection from open saloons, from 
gambling dens, from lurid bill-boards flaming with 
criminal and libidinous suggestions. and from low 
amusement resorts. 

The boys are entitled to be taught by the firm 
hand of the courts a healthy respect for law, a re- 
gard for the rights of persons and property, the dis- 
tinction between mine and thine. Much of the ad- 
ministration of justice has been feeble and vacillat- 
ing, so. that boys have mistaken leniency for en- 
couragement. They have a right to be restrained 
for their own salvation. And they have a right in 
preparation for active citizenship to the example 
of a city administration that is clean, honest, busi- 
ness-like, public-spirited, broad-minded, progres- 
sive. 

The National Bureau of Commerce and Tabor 
has recently published a bulletin of state and muni- 
cipal indebtedness. It shows how the debts of the 
cities of the country have increased at a constantly 
accelerating rate. It did not include their heaviest 
obligation—what they owed totheir own boys. Had 


they paid this debt earlier, they might have owed 
less to other people. 


Thereisan ancient story—classical scholars know 
it well— of a Theban boy who was cast out by his 
parents and left to die in the wilderness. Pre- 
served by fate, he came back in after years, un- 
knowing and unknown, to become the slaver of his 
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own father, the incestuous husband of his own 


mother, and to bring down the wrath of the gods 
upon his native city. 

Who shall write the new Aedipus, the tragedy of 
the modern city boy, for the Fates still live and re- 
main inexorable »—The Social Education Quar- 
terly. 


LUNATIC’S WILL. 


{By a man who was not wholly mad.] 

That there are other riches beside mere gold and silver 
and worldly goods—riches that are the heritage of all— 
is brought out in the following striking will made by a 
lunatic. This remarkable document, drawn up in proper 
legal form by a man who died in the Cook county insane 
asylum at Dunning, IIL, recently came into the pos- 
session of Justice Walter Lloyd Smith of Elmira. 

The will reads:— 

I, Charles Lounsbury, being of sound mind and dis- 
posing memory, do hereby make and publish this, my 
last will and testament, in order as justly as may be to 
distribute my interest in the world among succeeding 
men. 

I give to zood fathers and mothers, in trust for their 
children, all good little words of praise and encourage- 
ment, and all quaint pet names and endearments, and I 
charge said parents to use them justly and generously, 
as the needs of their children may require. 

I leave to children inclusively, but only for the term 
of their childhood, all and every, the flowers of the 
fields, and the blossoms of the woods, with the right to 
play among them freely according to the customs of 
children, warning them at the same time against thistles 
and thorns. And I devise to children the banks of the 
brooks, and the golden sands beneath the waters 
thereof, and the odors of the willows that dip therein 
and the white clouds that float high over the giant trees. 
And I leave the children the long, long days to be 
merry in, in a thousand ways, and the night and the 
moon and the train of the milky way to wonder at, but 
subject nevertheless to the rights hereinafter given to 
lovers. 

I devise to boys jointly all the useful idle fields and 
commons where ball may be played; all pleasant waters 
where one may swtm; all snow-clad hills where one may 
coast; and all streams and ponds where one may fish, 
or where, when grim winter comes, one may skate; to 
have and to hold the same for the period of boyhood. 
And all meadows with the clover blossoms and butter- 
flies thereof, the woods and their appurtenances, the 
squirrels and birds, and echoes and strange noises, and 
all distant places which may be visited, together with 
the adventures there found. And I give to said boys 
each his own place at the fireside at night, with all 
pictures that may be seen in the burning wood, to enjoy 
bo peony let or hindrance and without any incumbrance 
or care, 

To lovers, I devise their imaginary world with what- 
ever they may need—as the stars of the sky, the red 
roses by the wall, the bloom of the hawthorn, the 
sweet strains of music, and aught else they may desire 
to figure to each other the lastingness and beauty of 
their love. 

To young men jointly, I devise and bequeath all 
boisterous, inspiring sports of rivalry, and I give to 
them the disdain of weakness and undaunted confidence 
in their own strength, though they are rude. I give to 
them the power to make lasting friendships, and of 
possessing companions, and to them exclusively I give 


all merry songs and brave choruses, to sing with lusty 
voices. 


And to those who are no longer children or youths or 
lovers, I leave memory, and I bequeath to them the vol- 
umes of the poems of Burns and Shakespeare and of 
other poets, if there be others, to the end that they may 
live over the old days again, freely and fully, without 
tithe or diminution. 

To our loved ones with snowy crowns I bequeath the 
happiness of old age, the love and gratitude of their 
children until they fall asleep._-New York Tribune, 
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OUR FIFTEEN LARGEST CITIES. 


BY WALTER J. BALLARD. 
According to Bulletin 71 of the Bureau of the Census 


our fifteen largest cities, from the standpoint of popula- 
tion, are:— 


Increase 

City. Population. s ‘nce 190. 
Greater New York .......cee0. 4,113,043 675,841 
314,146 27,042 
307,716 28.998 


An increase in five years of nearly fifteen per cent. 


> 


SHOULD SCHOOL TEACHERS BE PENSIONED ? 


The Elkhart (Ind.) Review gives an account of the 
death and burial of.one Sarah Elizabeth Johnson, aged 
eighty-two, who “died in poverty and obscurity.” But 
one mourner followed her remains to the grave. Yet this 
woman was for thirty-five years a teacher in the public 
schools. No one could prevent her living to a great age 
and dying friendless, but is it fair that she should have 
“died in poverty”? What kind of a civil‘zation is it 
that authorizes its government to pension even the 
“ninety-day man,” but ignores thirty-five years of faith- 
ful public service rendered by a woman? Is the training 
of a gun, then, more important than the training of boys 
and girls? Surely the state does not really believe what 
its policy in this matter seems to indicate. 

One Indiana newspaper adds insult to the injury done 
Miss Johnson by piously exe'aiming, “But a life of sac- 
rifice is not without its compensations even in this 
world, and in the world to come has its certain and ade- 
quate reward.”—N. W. §. A., Warren, Ohio. 


> 
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ELIHU BURRITT MEMORIAL. 


The citizens of New Britain, Conn., are planning to 
erect a suitable memorial to their distinguished towns- 
man, Elihu Burritt. 

Fifty years before the first Hague conference was 
called, this Connecticut scholar was going up and down 
the world advocating a permanent international tri- 
bunal as the only adequate substitute for war. His plea 
for a “High Court of Nations’ made at Brussels, at 
Paris, and at Frankfort, in 1848, 1849, and 1850, is 
familiar to many persons who are to-day promoting the 
Interparliamentary Union and other agencies for a 
better international understanding. It is this interna- 
tional character of Mr. Burritt’s services which the 
people of New Britain seek to commemorate and toward 
which the many nationalities represented in the popula- 
tion of this city are contributing. 

Mr. Burritt’s services in behalf of betier popular 
education, of the emancipation of the slaves, ani of 
other domestic reforms were signal, but it was as a 
pioneer in the effort to bring the nations into clo;er 
relations by means of a cheaper ocean postage and the 
establishment of an international tribumal that his ser- 
vices were most distinguished. It is for this reason that 
the committee ventures to ask the co-operation of all 
persons interested in any or all of Mr, Burritt’s varied 
activities. 
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It is natural that this memorial should be erected in 
his native town, though his work had far more than 
local or temporary significance and seems to demand, 
at this era of the world, wider recognition than it could 
receive from the people merely of his own town oF 
state. 

All contributions, however slight, will be gratefully 
appreciated as expressions of interest, and may be sent 
—in any form most convenient to the sender—to the 
treasurer, George 8. Talcott, New Britain, Conn. 


a 
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COME INTO THE OPEN. 


In the old school there were two forms of punish- 
ments, flogging and what we small boys used to. call 
“tongue-lashing,” “scolding,” or “preaching,” according 
to the bitterness of the application. 

The “flogging” we did not object to. It was usually 
deserved, and was not savage. There was no doubt as 
to whom it applied. The boy himself had a realizing 
sense of the personality of the guilty one. Neither did 
the school question the identity of the criminal. The 
teacher’s meaning was marked and emphatic. 

In the “tongue-lashing” it was not so. The teacher 
did not come out and fight “in the open.” We thought 
he sneaked or skulked. He did not ‘name the culprit, 
but scolded about the thing done or left undone. Some 
one had “cribbed”; somebody had written a note; some 
fellow had made undue noise; one had been profane; 
another had been impudent to his superiors, and so on 
through the countless faults to which schoolboys are 
prone. This general onslaught made us mad. We cou'd 
not tell who was meant. “Did he mean me?’ was the 
question in every mind. “I have done no wrong. Why 
should I be ‘lashed? ” We said the teacher is cowardly. 
Let him tell who he means. 

Now, I had something of the same feeling in reading 
Mr. Greenwood's article on Psychology.” He scolds 
somebody’s methods, or notions, or beliefs, or systems. 
We say as of old, “Come out into the open.” Point out, 
not the man, but the method, the humbug, the fraud, 
that you are attacking. Let us know -whetuer it is a 
windmill or a giant. Let us know what delusion, you 
are tilting against. Then the advocate of the delusion 
will have a chance to fight back. 


W. J. Corthell. 
Calais, Me., September 10, 1907. 


THE ACADEMY. 


The high school is the glory of our country, there is 
no doubt or question about that, and it has its legiti- 
mate place. It fulfills the need of the large village and 
the cities, but what of our great rural localities? What 
of the boys in the city who are swallowel up in the 
sweep of our rapid life, lured away from the thoughts 
of an education by the desire to make mon+*y, but 
finding themselves at the age of nineteen or twenty or 
thereabouts, a number of years out of school fully 
awakened intellectually, but yet it is out of the ques- 
tion for them to return to the village or city high sch°o'? 
What, too, of those parents, who, well-to-do, find serious 
objectionto the city or the village high school and send 
their children away for this reason? What, too, of those 
parents who dare not put their boys into the full liberty 
that life in college now allows, and so wish for some 
intermediate trial of the youth, that they find in the 
academy or preparatory school? 

Very faithfully, 
Principal W. E. Sargent, 
Hebron, Me. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


LOOKING FOR TROUBLE, A SCHOOLMASTER'S 
STORY. By William McAndrew, principal Gi.1’’ 
Technical high school, New York city. Syracuse. 
N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen,publisher. Cloth. Price, =0 
cents. 

Every schoolmaster should read this story. It will 
not take more than an hour and it will put a lot of iron 
into your blood. It is a story out of Mr. McAndrews 
own experience and observation. It is written because 
the’ author thinks that the reason there are not more 
men in the profession is because of the lack of attrac- 
tiveness for men of spirit and pluck, that so many men 
think that they must dodge trouble if they are school- 
masters. He thinks that looking for trouble makes a 
man manly. Here are a few of his sentences: “When 
men revile you . . . rejoice and be exceeding glad. 
You are blessed. Congratulate yourself.’ ‘What is 
more deadly than the typical?’ “So long as nobody 
criticises you that’s a sign you are typical.” “Nobody 
throws clubs at barren trees. It’s only at those with 
good, juicy fruit on them. When someone begins to 
revile you, that’s a sign you're bearing fruit.’ “Every 
time you butt your head against a stone wall it starts 
your brain a-working.” “Never shun trouble. Look for 
it. Go out and hunt for it.” “The typical man is too 
lazy, is too much of a coward to do it.” “I never was 
in a canoe. Ive always been looking back to where | 
came from—not ahead at all.” The raps at MeGill are 
great. ‘They are severe, almost brutally severe, but 
they are needed. It would have been a much more satis 
factory story if Ware had stayed in the schoo!room an! 
fought for his manly independence as a teacher instead 
of going out into aw. An incident in a woman teach>r’s 
life has always interested me. I'd like to weave it into 
a story. A superintendent said to his primary super- 
visor: “Have you heard that Miss Gay dances?” “Yes.” 
“Will you speak to her about the advisability of her 
giving up dancing?’ “Yes, if you will advise Miss 
Prudely to take lessons in dancing.” And the super- 
intendent laughingly said: “Well. it would do her good.” 


METHODS IN TEACHING, BEING THE STOCK- 
TON METHODS IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. By 
Rosa V. Winterburn. Including a chapter on Nature 
Study, by Edward Hughes. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. Cloth. 355 pp. Price, $1.25, net. 

I have often visited the Stockton schools and have 
seen there many of the best methods in my experience. 
There are a few cities from which I have learned more 
than from all others. There is good work in practically 
every city in the country, but much of it is by way of 
“perfecting amendments,” as it were, taking schemes, 
methods, devices, that are quite general and applying 
them with attractive personality, while occasionally 
there is a combination of leadership, inspiration, and 
genius for detail on the part of superintendent or super- 
visor, principal and teacher, that sets an entirely new 
pace. James A. Barr, Rosa Winterburn, and some prin- 
cipals and many teachers from long association in a 
common work in Stockton supplied all needed condi- 
tions. Some yeurs ago, at least eight, I began telling 
on the lecture platform and in the Journal of Educa- 
tion of some matchless methods and results in Stock- 
ton. notably in teaching English. The Stockton exhibit 
at the St. Louis Exposition received more attention, 
probably, than that of any other city. At least I heard 
more of it. Those who read the Journal of Education 
or have heard its editor “talk schools’ know how, fully 
he believes in “making the good contagious,” as George 
Howland used to put it. He has studied schools and 
“methods of teaching’ in more than one thousand cities 
and towns scattered through practically every state in 
the Union, in recent years, while to a lesser extent he 
has studied schools all over the country for more than 
a third of a century. He never steps inside a school 
room as a formality but with a purpose to learn some- 


thing, hence it ought to signify something when 
he says that Stockton methods of teaching have 
been among the most appreciated, the most used 


by way of commendation, and the longest remembere |. 
To him, therefore, this book probably means more than 
to any one else not identified with the city. It is in ro 
Sense a disappointment. True, many of these methods 
are not new now as they were when he first saw ten, 
and the best features do not appear of as striking inter- 
est when mingled with so much matter as they did 
when they were worked out with the children then- 
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selves, but this is, entirely aside from these associations, 
as good a book of methods for application by any 
teacher as any book that has appeared, to put it mildly, 
und we commend it most heartily. 


ROY AND RAY IN MEXICO. By Mary Wright Plum- 
mer of the Pratt Institute Library school, New York. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. Cloth. Illustrated. 
403 pp. Price, $175, net. 

A travel book on Mexico, specially designed for youth- 
ful readers, but not exclusively so. Yet it does not pre- 
tend to be anything like a guide-book of Mexico, or a 
history of that interesting land. It is rather the record 
of an actual journey by a couple of intelligent and wide- 
awake boys in the company of one who registered the 
things that specially interested them. It is a capital 
boys’ book, into which they are likely to burrow hour 
after hour. The illustrations are also of the choicest as 
well as the descriptions. Certainly “Roy and Ray” will 
help many an untraveled lad to know something inter- 
esting about the country that edges upon our own, and 
vet is so very different from it in many ways. 


MERIMEE’S CARMEN AND OTHER STORIES. Ed- 
ited by Edward Manley of the Englewood High 
school, Chicago. Boston: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 251 pp. 
Price, 60 cents. 

Merimee is acknowledged an eminent French author, 
He had the honor of an election to the French Academy, 
His story of “Carmen” is at once romantic, powerful, 
and pathetic. The gypsy girl's life is seen in a very 
different setting by reading the story from that which 
appears in the dramatic rendering. “Les Bohemiens” 
and other stories make up the text of the work. The 
editor gives a brief but valuable résume of the author 
and his tales, annotates the text skilfully, and adds an 
extended French-English vocabulary. 


GUIDE TO ARITHMETIC. 
Ironton, O.: Published by the Author. 
65 cents. 

This book is invaluable to any teacher who is Jacking 
in the arithmetical intuition, in adequate preparation for 
the unexpected in problems, or is rusty in the difficu'ties 
of arithmetic. I do not know where else one can find ° 
as clear-cut explanations, as present help in time of 
trouble as in these pages. There is no needless material, 
no space filling, no padding. Mr. Russell knows pre- 
cisely what causes trouble and rémoves the cause of 
trouble. Anybody can solve any kind of an arithmetical 
problem if he will carefully master, as he can readily 
do, these one hundred pages. 


By R. G. Russell, B. S. 
Cloth. Price, 


BALDWIN'S AMERICAN BOOK OF GOLDEN 
DEEDS. By James Baldwin, author of “Old Greek 
Stories,” ete. With illustrations. New York. Cincin- 
nati, and Chicago: American Book Company. Price, 
5O cents. 

This is a collection of stories of deeds of un<elfish 
heroism and devotion performed by Americans on 
American soil. Many of the doers of these deeds are 
children, or men and women in the humbler walks of 
life; and while several of the stories will be recognize 
as old favorites rewritten. the most are comparatively 
new and unfamiliar to young readers. The acts of 
heroism are various in character, and of different 
degrees of merit. ranging from the unpremeditated 
Saving of a railroad train to the great philanthropic 
movements which have blessed and benefited all man- 
kind. Stories of doing and daring have always a fasct- 
nation for young people, and when to these is addel the 
idea of a noble underlying motive the lessons taught by 
them cannot fail to be in the highest degree beneficial. 
The book is attractively illustrated, 


BUOKS RECEIVED. 


“Practical Nursing.” By A C. Maxwelland Amy li 4 
: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
“Youth, Its Education, Regimén and Hygiene.”’ By G. st ay 

Hall. —‘Evolution and Anima} Life.” Py Dav'd Starr 
V ms Kellogg. Price, £2.50. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

. Memory Gems for School and Fome.” Arranged hy W.H. wWil- 
liams. Price, 50 cents.—*Day by Day in the Primary School.” By 
Allee Price. $1.25. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 

_ Story Reader for the Second Year” By J. 3owe ve 
y reg School Book Company. 

“Home Life in All Lands.” Ry Charles Morris. Philadelphia: 
Lippineott - Philadelphia: J 
“The Little Water Folks.””. By Clarence Hawkes Price, 75 
——"Afield with the Seasons."" James Ruckham. 
“D rrathy’s Rabbit Stories.’’ By Marv E. Calhoun. Price, $1.00.—— 

F ables in Feathers,” ByS. Ten Evck Bourke. Price, 81.00 —*“The 
Pure Gaia of Nineteenth Century Literatnre.’ Ry Willism Lyon 
Phelps. Price, 75 cents. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
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BOOKS 


SMITHS 


NEW INTERMEDIAL COPY BOOKS — 


By LYTSIAN D. SMITH, Supervisor Penmanship, Hartford, Conn., and ) 
HEMAN P. SMITH, New York, 


Lyman D, Smith is widely known as one of the most successful Supervisors of Penmanship in 
the United States. He has consistently avoided all ‘fads and foibles” on this subject of writing. He 
was the first to predict the failure of vertical writing, and the first to advecate the medium slant. i 
Mr. Smith has long trained pupils in public schools so that they go to work in Hartford Insurance 
offices and banks without changing their hand writing. These new Intermedial Copy Books are the ) 
climax of Mr. Smith’s work. 

The New Intermedial Copy Books meet the objections to the old-fashioned copy book, where i. 
the pupils frequently write slowly, form the habit of writing slowly, and under an indifferent class 
teacher frequently draw the letters, instead of writing them. This objection is overcome by daily 
free arm movement drills, which are now generally required. Each book contains three pages of graded ) ; 
arm movement exercises. These movement exercises are on a large scale, so that the pupil may trace a 
them with a dry pen rapidly and get the swing before writing with ink on the practice paper. _ 

Smith’s New Intermedial Copy Books present an ideal form of script. The style is a round 
hand, medium slant; the same as is written by our best accountants. This style of script is more legi- . 
ble than the vertical, more graceful than the old line slant, and the most rapid style of writing known. ii 

In the New Smith Intermedial Copy Books, the tuttza/ strokes toall small letters s‘art on the base 
dine so that the letters present a finished appearance, and are more easily taught. Every copy in each 
book is a complete sentence. The copies have been selected with great care, and are interesting and 
instructive. Books VII. and VIII. present simple up-to-date business forms, such as are used by the 
leading commercial houses. 

Smith’s New Intermedial Copy Book Series is complete in eight numbers. The books are at- 


tractive in appearance, convenient as to size, and are admirably adapted to teach the style of penman- 
ship that is legible, beautiful and rapid. Price 60 cents per dozen. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


A Song Book for Grammar Schools and High Schools | A MANUAL OF SCHOOL MUSIC 
SONGS FOR SCHOOLS _ By FRANK R. RIX, Director of Music in Public 


By CHAS. H. FARNSWORTH, Director of Music, Schools of New York City. 


Teachers’ College and Horace Mann Schools, N. Y. Dr. Rix, with forty Assistant Music Teachers, j 
supervises the work in music in nearly ten thousand 
143 pages, 60 cents net 


A collection of National, Folk and College Songs, 
with fifty choice hymns, suitable for morning exer- 
cises. Many of the songs have new accompaniments, 


written by Harvey Worthington Loomis and B. D. 


Allen. 


classes, This manualis the result of his experience, 
and is a most practical and helpful book of methods — 
invaluable to supervisors and class teachers. Sixty 
pages are devoted to Work Plans, and References 
embodying Outlines in Music used in the New Vork 
Schools. Price 60 cents. 


MUSIC 


Music For the Seventh and Eighth Grades 


NEW AMERICAN MUSIC READER 


No. 4 
272 pages. 50 cents net 

This book solves the difficult problem of how to 
deal with boys’ changed and changing voices. The 
bass clef is introduced in a natural manner, with easy 
attractive melodies written in the bass. This book 
not only holds, but increases the interest in music, 
which so often lags in the closing years of the gram- 
mar school. There are 150 songs, 75 of which are 
arranged in three parts. The accompaniments to ali 
songs are published in a separate book for piano. 


Rix’s Assembly Song Book 
SONGS OF SCHOOL AND FLAG 


By FRANK R. RIX, Director of Music in 
Public Schools, N. Y. C. 


New and Enlarged Edition. 75 cents 


This book meets the need of a book for general 
assembly singing in the grammar grades. The selec- 
tions are well chosen and the arrangements not too 
difficult for grammar school use, 


THE MACMILLAN 


COMPANY 


CHICAGO BOSTON 64-66 Fifth Avenue, NEWYORK ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE, ton is a well-known teacher, a grad- 


MS of educational news to be inserted 
ander this heading are solicited from school 
autherities in every state in the Union. To be 
available, these contributions should be short 
and Copy should be received 
by the editor not later than Friday preceding 
date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BB HBLD. 
October 17-19: Vermont State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Burlington, Vt. 
October 17-19: Northwestern lowa 
Teachers’ Association, Cedar Rap- 

ids, Iowa. 

October 17, 18, 19: Rhode Island 
Inst. of Instruction, Infantry Hall, 
Providence, R. I. 

October 18: Connecticut State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Hartford and New 
Haven. 

October 18-19: New Hampshire State 
Teachers’ Association, Concord. 
October 24-25-26: Maine State Teach- 

ers’ Association, Bangor. 


November 8: New England Associa- 
tion of School Superintendents, in 
Latin School Hall, Warren ave- 
nue, Boston. 

December 26, 27, 28: Montana State 
Teachers’ Association, Missoula. 
December 31-January 1, 2, 3, 1908: 
Colorado State Teachers’ Associa- 

tion. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


YARMOUTH. Herbert S. Hill of 
Westbrook, an alumnus of Bowdoin 
College, class of 1905, has been 
elected principal of the Yarmouth 
high school. He has been principal 
of the high school in Cornish since 
his graduation. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

PLYMOUTH. Newton Dexter 
Clark, formerly of the Plymouth 
high school, has been selected to 
teach in the Boston Latin school the 
coming year. Mr. Clark is a native 
of Alstead, N. H., and is thirty-five 
of age. He graduated from 
Dartmouth in the class of 1895, and 
has taught at Ludlow, Vt., Mendon, 
Mass., Peterboro, N. H., and for the 
last six years has been principal of 

the Plymouth high school. 

The Plymouth high school open 
September 3 for its twenty-fifth year 
with the following faculty: Charles 
L. Wallace, A. B., Bates College, prin- 
cipal; Mary L. Mudgett, Wellesley 
College, first assistant; Florence A. 
Kathan, A. B., Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege, Greek and Latin; Edith H. 
Barnes, modern languages; S. Thorn- 
dike Keniston, B. L., Smith Col- 


' Jege, English; Florence M. Andrews, 


Tufts College, commercial branches 
and mathematics. 


ROCHESTER. Andrew Jackson 
of Littleton, Dartmouth, °03, was 
elected superintendent of schools at 
a salary of $1,000, in place of Wil- 
liam H. Slayton, resigned. For the 
past two years Mr. Jackson has been 
sub-master of the Rochester high 
school, and last June was elected 
sub-master of the Nashua high 
school. 

LEBANON. William H. Slayton 
has been appointed superintendent 
of schools in the Franklin and Pena- 
cook districts, taking the position 
occupied by H. C. Sanborn, who 
goes to Massachusetts. Mr. Slay- 


uate of Lebanon high school, 1897, 
and of Dartmouth, ’01, and has since 
taught here and in Rochester. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
AMHERST. The state college 
will celebrate its twenty-fifth anni- 
versary on October 2-5. It will be 
one of the most notable events in 
the educational experiences of the 
town. President Kenyon L. Butter- 
field is doing things all the time, 
and they are new things and good 
things. 

BROOKLINE. The number of 
changes in teachers is unusually 
large, but Superintendent George I. 
Aldrich has taken occasion to raise 
the scholarship standard by select- 
ing the new teachers from those of 
broad education as well as good ex- 
perience. 

ROGKLAND. Francis L. Smith, 
for the past four years principal of 
the Rockland high school, has re- 
signed to accept a position in the 
Girls’ English high school in Bos- 
ton. Mr. Smith is a graduate of 
Colgate University. 


DUDLEY. Nichols Academy opened 
September 10. Miss Marcia Smith 
and Miss Sarah Benson have been 
re-engaged for the coming year. The 
academy buildings, including the inn 
and library, are soon to be equipped 
with electric lights. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES, 


NEW JERSEY. 


JERSEY CITY. Matrimony has 
been in an unusually active state 
this year and so late was the situa- 
tion in developing that Superintend- 
ent Snyder was forced to fill many 
vacancies created in the last days 
of the vacation. The number was 
sixteen—sweet sixteen, let us hope. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


MONTANA. 


BOZEMAN. Professor Fred Smith 
Cooley of the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College has accepted an ap- 
pointment as supervisor of farmers’ 
institutes in Montana. The office is 
a newly-created one. The work has 
been done heretofore by the direc- 
tor of the Montana Experimental 
Station. It grew to such an extent, 
however, that the legislature at the 
last session created a special office 
and appropriated $7,500 to carry on 
the work. Professor Cooley’s duties 
will be to co-operate with farmers’ 
clubs, agricultural associations, and 
horticultural societies throughout 
the state, and to prepare programs 
for their meetings, select speakers 
and arrange for farmers’ meetings. 
During the fall he will be in the field 
serving as chairman of the institute 
meetings, and in the winter he will 
prepare a report of his work, pre- 
senting in popular form the transac- 
tions of the year. 


WOULDN'T TELL. 


“Can you keep a secret?” 

“T am as silent as a tomb.” 

“T need to borrow some money.” 

“Don’t worry. It is as though I 
never heard it.’—Silhouette. 
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The American Social Science Asso- 
ciation. 

The American Social Science Asso- 
ciation held its meeting in Buf- 
falo, New York, beginning Wednes- 
day, September 11. The officers are: 
John Huston Finley, LL. D., New 
York city, president; Hon. Frank B. 
Sanborn, Concord, Mass., honorary 
president; Hon. Oscar S. Straus, 
LL. D., Washington, D. C., first vice- 
president; Isaac Franklin Russell, 
LL. D., 120 Broadway, New York 
city, general secretary; William C. 
Le Gendre, 59 Wall street, New 
York city, treasurer. 

The opening session and all gen- 
eral meetings were held in the au- 
ditorium of the Buffalo Historical 
society in Delaware park. 

Wednesday evening, at 8 o'clock, 
address of welcome, by Mayor 
Adam of Buffalo; introductory ad- 
dress, “The American BHxecutive,” 
by Dr. John Huston Finley, presi- 
dent of the association. 

Thursday morning, department of 
social economy, John Graham Brooks, 
chairman; Jobn Martin, secretary; 
general topic for discussion: “Is 
Socialism a Threatening Calamity?’ 
“Labor Legislation, National and In- 
ternational,” by Dr. A. F. Weber of 
the New York state department vf 
labor, secretary of the American 
Association for Labor Legislation; 
“Industrial Democracy at Home and 
Abroad,” by John Martin, secretary 
of the department of social eco- 
nomics; “International Socialism; Its 
Aims, Methods, and Progress,” by 
W. J. Ghent, author of “Benevolent 
Feudalism,” “Mass and Class,” ete. 

Thursday evening, department of 
jurisprudence, Hon. Charles Bulk- 
ley Hubbell, chairman; Isaac Frank- 
lin Russell, LL. D., secretary; in- 
troductory remarks by the chairman; 
address, by Hon. Charles B. Wheeler, 
justice of the New York supreme 
court; address, by Hon. Martin W. 
Littleton, New York city. 

Friday morning, address, ‘“Poll- 
cies, Reaction, and the Constitution,” 
by Frank Hendrick, author of ‘“Rail- 
way Control by Commission,” “The 
Power to Regulate Corporations and 
Commerce,” ete. 

Friday evening, department of ed- 
ucation and art, Samuel T. Dutton, 
chairman; Paul Monroe, secretary. 
Hon. Henry P. Emerson, superin- 
tendent of public instruction, will 
preside. “The Relation of Public 
Education to the Peace Movement,” 
by Henry P. Emerson; “The Relation 
of Teachers to the Cause of Peace,” 
by Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, seec- 
retary of the Association of Collegi- 
ate Alumnae, Boston, Mass.; “The 
Relation of Coliege Men and Women 
to the Peace Movement,” by Rush 
Rhees, LL. D., president of Roches- 
ter University. 

Saturday morning, Dr. John H, 
Finley, president of the association, 
presided. Introductory remarks, 
by Dr. Finley; “Education for Peace, 
in Its Ethical Relations,” by Clar- 
ence F. Carroll, superintendent of 
schools of Rochester: “The Peace 
Teaching of History.” by J. N. 
Learned, Orchard Park, N. Y. 

All persons interested in the tonics 
under discussion, whether members 
of the association or not, were cor- 
dially welcomed at the sessions of 
this body. 
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SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS 


THE STAMFORD ELECTRIC CLOCK and PROGRAM SYSTEM supplies uniform and correct time to 
all class-rooms, automatically operates all class signals and gongs day by day on any desired program. 
Send for ESTIMATES and BULLETIN 108. 


MOTORS, DYNAMOS, MOTOR GENERATORS, ETC., for School Laboratories, adopted by N. ¥. 


Board of Education. 


See bulletin No. 106. 
ENGINEERING SPECIALTY COMPANY, Mfrs., 143 Liberty Street, New York — 


Pilgrims and Puritans. 

I must not close without a few 
words regarding the service which 
Holland has rendered to liberal re- 
ligion in America. Of course much 
such service has been rendered 
through the writings of her scholars 
and thinkers; for perhaps nowhere 
have the books of such leaders in 
liberal thought and scholarship as 


Kuenen, Scholten, and Tiele met 
with a more appreciative reception 
or exerted greater influence than on 
this side of the Atlantic. But this is 
not all. Americans can never forget 
that the first settlers of New BEng- 
land, the Pilgrim Fathers who landel 
at Plymouth, were for twelve years 
given a home and kindly protection 
in Holland, after they had been 
driven by persecution from England, 
and before they set sail for the far- 
off new world. Nor can the Unita- 
rians or any who love civil and re- 
ligious liberty ever forget the legacy 
of liberty, breadth, and tolerance 
which they brought with them from 
Holland and conferred upon their 
descendants here. Nothing in Amer- 
ican history is more noticeable than 
the contrast in spirit between these 
Pilgrims who came over in the May- 
flower to Plymouth, after having 
been at school in the tolerant, lib- 
erty-loving Netherlands, and the Pur- 
itans, who came over later, directly 
from intolerant England, and settled 
farther north .in the Massachusetts 
Bay colony. The spirit of intoler- 
ance sprung up early in New Eng- 
land and bore bitter fruit. Many 
who in their old home had been per- 
secuted became in their new home 
themselves persecutors. But it was 
the Puritans who came direct from 
England who did the persecuting. 
The Pilgrims, who brought with 
them the influence of Holland, did 
not persecute,—neither did they nor 
their descendants. 

Nor was this all. The liberal spirit 
which they had gained (John Robin- 
son had in earlier life been a student 
in Leyden University) they carried 
into the very constitutions of their 
churches. They did not bind them- 
selves together with creeds, but 
with covenants, and covenants +o 


broad and liberal that they left 
the way open for new light and 
progréss. Much of the later Uni- 


tarianism of New England traces it- 
self back to the men who came from 
Holland, either in the first Mayflower 
company or during the next five 
years. The Plymouth church itself 
is now Unitarian, and has found no 
occasion to lay aside or change its 
old first covenant. How far the can- 
dle of soul-liberty, lighted in Hol- 
land, has shed its beams!—Reyv. T. J. 
Sunderland, in Christian Register. 


American Press Tribute to the 
Hague. 


In a room hung with white-bor- 
dered American flags at the rooms of 
the association for International Con- 
ciliation in New York there was ex- 
hibited for the first time a volume of 
clippings from 4,800 American news- 
papers about the first National Ar- 
bitration and Peace Congress, held in 
New York, April 14, to 17, which is 
the largest volume of the kind ever 
made. The clippings which were 
collected to show the unanimity of 
national interest in the work of the 
association, would make a single col- 
umn two and one-quarter miles long. 
The book will be shipped to Mr. 
Hayne Davis, secretary of the Asso- 
ciation now at the Hague. 

From 33,000 clippings gathered by 
Burrelle, who also prepared the book, 
11,477 clippngs were selected by the 
association for permanent preserva- 
tion. Among these are to be found 
many articles published by the Jour- 
nal of Education relating to Peace 
Congress. These were then pasted 
upon parchment bristol boards, which 
when bound made a book of 1460 
pages weighing 350 pounds. The 
book is one foot thick, 22 inches high 
and when open extends five feet. 
The items were divided into sections 
according to states, in alphabetical 
order of cities. This is a greater scrap 
book than the famous Dewey Album 
now in the Smithsonian Institute. 


Normal Methods in Music. 


The American Institute of Normal 
Methods held its two summer ses- 
sions as usual at the New England 
Conservatory of Music in Boston and 
at the Northwestern University, Ev~ 
anston, Ill. This is not only the old- 
est summer music school in continu- 
ous session for seventeen years but it 
has never varied from its custom of 
having one of its sessions in New 
England (Boston or Providence) and 
the other in or near Chicago. It has 
always been consistently a school by 


| 


specialists, for specialists, has al- 
ways had the enthusiasm and glow 
of expert leadership. It was the 
privi lege of the editor of the Journal 
of Education to be a speaker at 
each of the early sessions of the In- 
stitute, having the address at the 
closing exercises on several occasions 
so that he knows from experience of 
the order of those in attendance ag 
well as of the devotion of the lead- 
ers. Mr. Edgar O. Silver has been 
the president of the Institute from 
the first and has given expert atten- 
tion to the preparation of the pro 
grams and has almost invariably 
been in attendance. This year Mr, 
William M. Hatch has been manager 
of the Hastern school and Mr ‘rank 
D. Farr of the Western. 


MISUNDERSTOOD. 

The American small boy’s mamma 
sent him to kindergarten in the Cana- 
dian city where he was visiting. All 
the exercises delighted him, but clos- 
ing-day sent him home in excitement. 
“They sang, mother, and played 
games, and then every one stood up 
and sang, ‘For God’s Sake, Save the 
”"—-Harper’s Monthly Maga- 
zine. 


The recent plucky attempts to 
swim the Channel prove that there 
are still plenty of Heroes, but that 
Leanders are scarce.—Punch. 


A Sweeping Victory for 


ISAAC PITMAN 
SHORTHAND 


Speed with Accuracy again Triumphant 


At the great International ontest for 
SPEED and ACCURACY in shorthand writ- 
ing, held at Boston, March 30, 1907, under the 
auspices of the Eastern ommercial Teach- 
ers’ Association, Miss Nellie M. Wood (Isaac 
Pitman writer) carried off the Eagan Inter- 
national u p. and Sidney H. Godfrey (Isaac 
Pitman writer) again won the Miner Gold 
Medal. 

Send for copy of “‘Pitman’s Journal” con- 
taining a full report of above contest. 


TSAAC PITMAN & SONS 31 Union 


WHAT 


SHALL 


I RECITE? 


Teachers who have to answer this question many times 
before every holiday celebration can find the solution in 


DAYS AND DEEDS 


A Compilation of Verse for Children’s Reading and Speaking 
Compiled by BURTON E, and ELIZABETH B. STEVENSON 


Cloth, $1.00 net. 


Special Library Binding, $1.50 net. 


Postpaid, $1.10 
Postpaid, $1.60 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 33-37 East 17th St., New York 
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How Can Anything Happen to a 
TEXT BOOK or SUPPLEMENTARY READER 


If Carefully Protected Outside 


Holden Book Cover 


Waterproof—unfinished Leatherette 
Strong enough to Last an entire School Year, 
and.if Damages Occur Inside Are Repaired, Rebound and Mended by the 


HOLDEN PERFECT SELF-BINDERS 
HOLDEN «*T” BACK BINDER (new) > 
HOLDEN TRANSPARENT PAPER ° 


Send for Dummy Book showing how easily books with contents entirely Detached can be 
Rebound as strong as when new by our new ‘‘T’’ Back Binder. 


Adopted and Ordered Annually by Over 2,000 Cities and Towns. SAMPLES FREE. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 
G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


(Continued from page 297.) 


exemption 

from interference for so doing. It 

is this which irks Premier Bond. 
DUE NOTICE OF WAR. 

The Peace Conference at The 
Hague, sitting in plenary session, 
has reached an agreement upon one 
important matter. This is the giv- 
ing due notice of hostilities. The 
rules adopted provide that the con- 
tracting Powers agree that hostili- 
ties must not begin without previous 
unequivocal notice having been 
given, either in the form of a decla- 
ration of war, or of an ultimatum, 
with a conditional declaration of 
war. The rules provide also that a 
state of war must be notified with- 
out delay to neutral powers, the ef- 
fect for the latter beginning after 
they receive notice. The general ac- 
ceptance of these rules would pre- 
vent any such unceremonious be- 
ginning of war as that on the part 
of Japan, when the Japanese fleet 
swooped down upon the Russian 
ships in Korean ports and sunk 
them without warning. 

RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF NEU- 
TRALS. 

The conference also adopted rules 
defining the rights and duties of 
neutrals in time of war. Neutral 
territory is declared inviolable. Neu- 
tral states may defend their neu- 
trality by force, without their doing 
so constituting an act of war. Bel- 
cannot establish wireless 
telegraph stations or other means of 
communication with belligerent 
forces on neutral territory. Volun- 
teers cannot be enlisted or a body of 
combatants formed in neutral terri- 
tory. The exportation of provisions 
from neutral states and the  trans- 
port of provisions for belligerents 
are forbidden. Prisoners who eés- 
cape to a neutral state, if recaptured 
by troops, must, after having asked 
refuge in a neutral state, be set free. 
These are wise and necessary pro- 
visious for restricting the area of 
war. There was a sharp difference 
of opinion between England and 
Germany at one point. Germany 
maintained that neutrals must take 
no part in war; England would al- 
low the employment of neutrals in 
warfare when the laws of a belliger- 


‘ent state permit it. This matter was 


recommitted for further considera- 
tion. 


College Notes. 


Examinations for admission to 
Wellesley College will be offered 
in September heretofore. In 
general these examinations are open 
to those candidates only who pro- 
pose to enter the current Sep- 
tember. The examination dates 
will extend from Tuesday morning, 
September 27, and will cover the 
freshman admission subjects—Latin, 
Greek, French, German, algebra, 
plane geometry, English composition 
and literature, chemistry, physics, 
and history. Candidates for adm’‘s- 
sion to the freshman class take ex- 
aminations in such of these subjects 
as they have offered for admission. 
A large percentage of candidates, 
however, enter on certificate from 
preparatory schools, instead of by 
examination. 

Every candidate for the B. A. de- 
gree must complete before gradua- 
tion the equivalent of fifty-seven one- 
hour courses. Of these fifty-seven 
hours, a certain number is _ pre- 
scribed, the rest elective. Courses in 
the following-named subjects are re- 
quired as specified: Mathematics, one 
full course; philosophy, one full 
course; physiology and hygiene, one 
one-hour course; Biblical history, the 
equivalent of four one hour courses; 
English, the equivalent of four one- 


hour courses; language, one full 
course; natural science, two full 
courses. 


Of the required subjects, mathe- 
matics must be taken in the fresh- 
man year, also physiology and hy- 
giene; Biblical history two hours per 
week in the sophomore and junior 
years; English two hours per week 
in the freshman and the sophomore 
years. Of the natural sciences, one 
must be taken before the junior year, 
the other may be elected at any time 
during the course; language may be 


- taken in any year, but either a lan- 


guage or a science must be taken in 
the freshman year. Philosophy—as 
the published recommendation sug- 
gests—should ordinarily be taken be- 
fore the senior year. All of the fifty- 
seven hours not indicated in_ the 
above are elective, subject only to 
the restriction that the equivalent of 


eighteen one-hour courses must Le 
taken in distinct groups. Except by 
special permission, a student may 
not take fewer than ten nor wore 
than fifteen hours per week in any 
one year. 

According to the legislation where- 
by the academic year is arranged to 
begin on the fourteenth Tuesday 
after commencement, work at Welles- 
ley for 1907-8 will open on Tue day, 
October 1. 

An important announcement has 
just been made by the trustees of 
Coburn Classical Institute, Water- 
ville, Me., which will be of especial 
interest and gratification to those 
who have observed with approval 
the development of the dormitory 
idea at that school. It will be re- 
membered that, while for several 
years there has been a residence for 
the girls it has not been possible to 
provide one for the boys until the 
fall of 1905. At that time a house 
situated on College avenue was 
rented from the college. It has 
served most satisfactorily during the 
past two years as a residence and 
dining hall for the boys of the 
school. 

It has been the desire of the 
friends of Coburn, however, that the 
school should eventually own a 
house suitably equipped and con- 
veniently situated for the use of the 
boys. During the summer strong 
efforts have been made to bring this 
about, and now comes the announce- 
ment that these efforts have been 
successful. The school has purchased 
the property formerly occupied by 
Principal James "H. Hanson. It in- 
cludes a_ fine, commodious house, 
with a large lot of land adjoining, 
sufficient for a large lawn and sey- 
eral tennis courts. The house is now 
being remodeled to suit better the 
needs of the school. It will provide 
sleeping and study rooms, with 
kitchen and dining facilities, for 
fifteen boys. When the remodeling 
is complete and the furniture in- 
stalled this building will constitute 
one of the best boys’ dormitories in 
the state. It is especially appropri- 
ate that the school should own this 
property, which was once owned by 
Dr. Hanson and occupied by him at 
the time of his death. Although no 
name has been decided upon, it is 
probable that this dormitory will be 
known as Hanson Hall. 
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Teachers Support the Flag. 
BY WALTER J. BALLARD, 


Very few of us realize the extent 
and value of the work done by the 
United States in the educational l ne 
in Porto Rico, the Philippines, and 
Alaska. 

The latest published report of the 
United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, Elmer Ellsworth Brown, out- 
lines the work in Porto Rico cearly 
and fully from its inception in 1£00 
to 1905. Fragmentary statements 
issued in the past year show that the 
work has not fallen off in any way 
but is steadily advancing. 

Under Spanish occupancy of the 
fertile island there was no real or- 
ganization in its public schools, eaci 
teacher being the ruler of his own 
school. 
ries the Spanish government did not 
feel enough interest in the educa- 
tional welfare of the people to build 
for them a single schoolhouse. Pub- 
lic schools they had, 500 of them, 
such as they were, but the attend- 
ance was only 22,000 out of a total 
population of 1,000,000. ‘The disci- 
pline was very bad. Corporal pun- 
ishment was plentiful. The noises 


in school were unbearable. Only the 
poorest children attended these 
schools, the others went to the 


church schools or private schools. 

In Porto Rico, in Spanish days, 
the teacher and his family usually 
lived in the schoolhouse, and all the 
pupils, except the very poorest, had 
to pay him (not the school authori- 
ties) a monthly fee. The teacher 
could change the course of study at 
will. 

Less than six per cent. of the 
school population attended school 
under the Spanish regime, but after 
one year of American occupation the 
school attendance was raised to just 


eight per cent. of the increased 
school population — 25,798 out of 
$22,393. 


FIGURES TELL STORY. 


The following table from Commis- 
sioner Brown’s report is interesting: 


Spanish American 


rule (1898). rule. 

Number of public schools 500 1,073 
Total population of school 

Total school enrollment.. 22,000 61,168 
Average daily attendance 

Unknown 41,798 

Number of teachers... .. 525 1,204 

Number of Am. teachers None 139 


After only five years of American 
educational rule, and those the most 
troublesome years, nearly three times 
the school enrollment of the last 
Spanish days was secured. 

The United States in five years re- 
organized 500 schools and organized 
573 new schools, including primary, 
town graded, normal, high, indus- 
trial, rural agricultural, and night 
schools, and is establishing the Uni- 
versity of Porto Rico. 

Quite a number of new schcol 
buildings have been erected during 
these few years of American occupa- 
tion. Some of them are thoroughly 
equipped structures. The fine nor- 
mal school is seven miles from San 
Juan and connected with that town 
by steam and electric railway. It is 
surrounded by 150 acres of land, and 
is now a part of the University of 
Porto Rico. 

The four 


industrial schools are 


In its control of four centu-° 


teaching the youth of Porto Rico, 
and through them their elders, that 
life means work. The thirteen agri- 
cultural schools are doing the same 
thing. In nearly every town there is 
one night school and sometimes 
more. Most of the pupils are adults, 
At one of these schools, after only 
six hours’ notice of opening, there 
were 172 applicants. In 1905 the 
eighteen night schools had 1,200 
pupils. 
CONDITIONS IN ALASKA. 


During 1905 the United States 
bureau of education maintained in 
Alaska fifty-one public schools, with 


sixty-two teachers and an_ enroll- 
ment of 3,083 pupils. One hundred 
thousand dollars of license money 


was set apart by the secretary of the 
treasury for the erection of twenty- 
six much needed school buildings. 
The total bureau of education out- 
lay in 1905 was $141,549. 

ABOUT THE PHILIPPINES. 


When the American flag was raised 
in Manila in August, 1898, it brought 
-to the islands not only the power to 
enforce law and order and to estab- 
lish good government, but also, and 
best of all, the American school 
teacher. 

The annual expenditure of the in- 
sular government for American edu- 
eation in the Philippines increases 
from $223,111 in 1901, to $1,244,095 
in 1904, a nearly sixfold increase in 
only three years. From July, 1901, 
to 1904, a total of $3,839,040 was 
spent in American education, two- 
thirds of which was for the salaries 
of American teachers and superin- 


tendents. In the same period the 
various municipalities expended 
$508,151. The total number of chil- 


dren between six and fourteen years 
of age is reckoned at 1,200,000 and 
the intention is to give this number 
a primary course of education. Al- 
lowing three years as a_ sufficient 
period to give the bare essentials of 
such an education, the result can be 
accomplished by providing for 400,000 
children at a time, and that is what 
the Philippine bureau of education is 
aiming at. The actua! enrollment 
was 263,974 in July, 1904, and is 
well on to 400,000 now, it is believed. 
SYSTEM EMPLOYED. 


The commissioner says: “The 
country is organized into school dis- 
tricts, each in charge of an American 
supervisor. There are 700 American 
teachers and 3,195 Filipino teachers, 
for the 629 municipalities. The native 
teachers are paid by the municipali- 
ties. They have been industriously 
trained at first by the American 
teachers individually and afterward 
in normal institutes. Primary in- 
struction is now conducted in Eng- 
lish, and even the conversation in 
the classrooms is in English.” 

In the course of studies emphasis 
is laid upon “science studies” with a 
view to their practical use. The ex- 
ample of the Japanese is followed in 
this respect. 

Secondary or provincial schools 
have been organized in thirty-five 
provinces. These correspond very 
nearly to the American high sehool, 
with English literature in place of 
the classics. Then there are the 
normal, nautical, and special schools 
of art and trades. In addition 100 
Filipino students are being educated 


CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT. 


Advertisements measuring four 
lines (twenty-four words) $1 each 
insertion. Each additional line 25 
cents, 

Copy for this department must 
reach us one week previous to date 
of publication. 


HELP WANTED. 


CAPABLE MAN as instructor of 
mathematics in large eastern high 
school; salary, $1,000; write for free 
list of openings. HAPGOODS, Suite 
144, 305 Broadway, N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THE BATAVIA SYSTEM of 
‘Class-Individual Instruction is fully 
treated in Educational Work. Ten 
numbers, $1.50. Bound volumes, 
$2.50. Educational Work Company, 
Worcester, Mass. 


AGENCIES will find this new de 
partment a useful one for their busi- 
ness. Address, Journal of Educa- 
tion, Boston. - 


in the United States at the expense 
of the insular government. 

Of the $508,151 expended on 
schools by the municipalities, the 
city of Manila spent $162,722, or 
thirty-two per cent. of the total; of 
this eighty-four per cent. was for 
salaries and fourteen per cent. for 
the rental of school buildings. Pro- 
vincial boards in thirty-three prov- 
inces have made appropriations out 
of provincial funds for the establish- 
ment of the provincial high schools 
referred to. 

Wherever possible, at least once a 
day all the Filipino teachers gather 
at the central schoolhouse for an 
hour of instruction under the Ameri- 
can teacher. 

Dr. Barrows, the general superin- 
tendent of instruction for the Philip- 
pines, says in his annual _ report: 
“The increase in public school at- 
tendance of the past twelve months 
is due very largely to the spontane- 
ous growth of interest in public in- 
struction among Filipinos of all 
classes. The American schools have 
passed the experimental stage. The 
American teachers have fully won 
their place in the confidence and af- 
fection of the native population. The 
period of war with its enmities, sus- 
picions, and social disorganization is 
past, and the time is ripe for meet- 
ing without hindrance the ambitious 
desires of the entire Filipino race for 
American education.” 


BUILDING MANY SCHOOLS. 

Under American education in the 
Philippines new schoolhouses are 
being built all the time. Here is the 
record in this report of municipal and 
barrio school buildings:— 
Serviceable schoolhouses taken 


Built under American rule to 
December, 1908 .......... 
Built in 1904 and contracted for, 600 
Increase, six American years.. 869 


The normal school has an enroll- 
ment of 527 and an average daily at- 
tendance of 451. 


The school of arts and trades only 


(Continued on page 306.) 64 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencics 


BOSTON 


4 Ashburten 


es York, N. Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, | Bldg. Portland, Ore., 1200 Williams Ave. 


Penn. Ave. Denver, Co 


ichigan Avenue. 


Berkeley, Cal., 415 Studio — 


1, r Bldg. 
Spokane, Wash., 313 Rookery Bk. Los Angeles, Cal., 238 Douglas 


FISHE 


AGENCY 


MANUAL.» 120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


The Teachers’ Co-Operative Association of N. E. 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop,, 8 Beacon Street, Boston 


Established 1885 


Tel. Hay, 975-4. 


Proprietors 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © street, Botton 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


CHICAGO, 17 E. VAN BUREN ST 


17TH YEAR 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


NEW YORK, FIFTH Ave 


BOISE, IDAHO 


Some New Books. 


Title. Author. Publishes. Price. 
Evolution and Animal Life ...........- Jordan & Kellogg D.Appleton & Co., N. Y. $2.50 
Youth: Its Education, Regimén and Hygiene Hall “ 
Robert Owen (2 vols.) ....... Podmore 
Mathematical Johnson American Book Company ‘* 
Darwinism Kellogg Henry Holt & Co., 2.00 
Afield with the Seasons... Buckham 1.25 
Pure Gold of Phelps sa 1.75 
Fables in Feathers........ Bourke 1.00 
The Burning Torch ... ......+--eeeeeeeeeeecees Montrésor Dutton & Co., “ 1.50 
Home Life im All Morris J.B. Lippincott Co. Phila, 
Autony and Cleopatra Furness [Ed.} 4.00 
History of the Christian Church.............. Schaff Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. _Y. 3.25 
Vractical Nursing... Maxwell & Pope G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
A Critique of Political Economy........-+---- Marx Chas. H. Kerr & Co., Chicago aa 
The Story Reader for Second Year............ Bowen Globe School Book Co. »~ N.Y.—— 
The Campaign of Santiago de Cuba........... Sargent A. C. McClurg & Co., Ke 6.00 
In Lighter Vein Morgan Paul Elder & Co., 


University Press, Berkeley,Ca — 
td.) A.S. Barnes & Co 50 


Bridgha 


Educational Institutions 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 


STATE. NORMAL SCHOOL. BRIDGEWATER, 
sexes. For catalogue. 
address the Principal, 


TATE SCHOOL, Mass. 
sexes. For catalogues address 
G. Principal. 


RMAL CHOO! FRAMINGHAM, Mase. 
STATE only. Especial attention is 
called to the new course of Household Arts. 
For catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMOBE, 
Principal. 


TATE NORMAL | SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
es. For catalogues address 
Principal. J. ASBURY PITMAN. 


BROTHER COOLBY’S' SENTI- 


MENTS. 


Religion makes de man; but w’en 
man makes de religion—Lawd help 
de worl! 

Da’s trouble ‘nuff in dis worl’ ter 
keep a man gwine so fas’ de rheu- 
matism don’t stan’ no show wid ‘im. 

Satan keeps busy six days in de 
week, en even w’en he go ter sleep 
in church, on a Sunday, he still got 
one eye open. 

Many a man knows hisse’f; but de 
reason he don’t profit by de knowl- 
edge is—he too wise ter give hisse’f 
away. 

No man in de worl’ would live in 


A.G Boypen, A. 


de Sorrowful country ef he could 
have ten minutes’ talk wid a citizen 
f’um Hallelulia Hill. 

Some folks what all time hollerin’ 
fer “de ol’-time religion” never had 
enough religion in de ol’ time ter fan 
de feathers er an angel’s wing. 

Say what you will, yo’ dollar is yo’ 
bes’ fr’en. Des let de dollar ring, en 
dar’s sich a rush ter open de door, 
folks fall over one another.—Frank 
L. Stanton, in Uncle Remus’s Maga- 
zine. 


NOT HIS FAULT. 


A first grade boy brought perfect 
spelling papers home for several 
weeks, and then suddenly began to 
miss five and six out of ten. 

“How’s this, son?’ asked his 
father. 

“Teacher’s fault,” replied the boy. 

“How is it the teacher’s fault?” 

“She moved the little boy that sat 
next to me.”’—Lippincott’s. 


SOMB HOPE FOR BABY. 


“Have you named the baby yet?’ 

“Not yet. Uncle Theophilus has 
been plunging heavily in wheat, and 
we're waiting to see how he comes 
out.’ 


Teachers Support the Flag. 
(Continued from page 305.) 


accommodates 150 students, but, by 
also having night classes, 270 are 
under instruction. Many applica- 
tions have to be denied. 

The benefit to the islands, when 
nearly 1,500,000 children shall have 
received three years of American ed- 
ucation, is beyond calculation. 


SUMMARY OF STATISTICS. 
Primary schools ........ 
Provincial schools ........... 38 
Intermediate schools ......... 12 
Technical schools ............ 3 

Total schools (1904)......... 4,291 
3,195 
American teachers .........¢. 700 


From the beginning of Spanish oc- 
cupanecy of the Philippines (over 400 
years ago) to 1898-1900, the school- 
houses erected numbered only 857, 
while in the three American years, 
1900-1903, 2,075 were elected. That 
fact alone is eloquent testimony to 
the value of American occupation of 
the islands. 


a 


THE MAGAZINES, 

—The leading article in the Politi- 
cal Science Quarterly for September 
(Ginn & Co., Boston,) is “The Atti- 
tude of the State Towards Trade 
Unions and Trusts,” by Henry R. 
Seager. Professor Seager advocates 
equal freedom of combination for 
capital and for labor, and equal re- 
straint of trade unions and of trusts 
when they attempt to misuse their 
powers. Other leading articles are: 
“The Edueation of Voters,” by 
George H. Haynes: “De Facto Of- 
fice,” by K. Richard Wallach; ‘The 
Workingmen’s Party in New York. 
1829-1831,” “The Slave Labor Prob- 
lem in the Charleston District,” and 
“The Treatment of Burgoyne’s 
Troops Under the Saratoga Conven- 
tion.” The number contains re- 
views of, or notes on, nearly one 
hundred American, English, German, 
French, and Italian publications. 

—In Putnam’s Monthly for Sep- 
tember Joseph H. Choate, whose 
present prominence in the American 
eye is due to his activities at the 
Second Hague Conference, is the 
subject of a paper by William A, 
Purrington, in which he treats of 
Mr. Choate’s activities as jurist, 
statesman, and orator. The paper is 
accompanied by a reproduction of an 
original portrait of Mr. Choate, 
drawn for Putnam’s Monthly by W. 
D. Paddock. 


FOR OVER SIXTY YEARS 
Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup has 
been used by mothers for children 
while teething with perfect success, 
It softens the gums, allays the pain, 
cures wind colic and is the best rem- 
edy for diarrhoea. Sold by drug- 
gists everywhere. Guaranteed under 
the Food and Drugs Act June 30, 
1906. Serial number 1098. 


A PROFESSIONAL PROTEST. 

“It is said that Shakespeare was a 
bad actor.” 

“Yes,” answered Mr. Stormington 
Barnes, “and 1 regret to note that 
there is a sort of an affinity between 
Shakespeare and bad actors ever 
since.”—Washington Star. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


KEITH’S. 

\ feature much out of the orl- 
narv will be among the leading at- 
tractions at WKeith’s next week 
Burr MelIntosh, the well-Known ic 
tor. who has won fame in many 
parts, notably as “Taffy” in “Trilby, 
and who has become even hett 
known as a photographer, is to de 
liver an illustrated lecture on “Sec 
retary Taft's Visit to the Philip- 
pines.” Mr. MelIntosh was the cfli 
cial photographer on this notab'e 
trip, and the camera records Je 
made are therefore authentic. ‘Lhe 
talk that he gives is fully as iater 
esting as the pictures, and abounds 
in naneedotes relating to the 
prominent people who were mem- 
bers of the party. Walter C. Kel.:, 
“The Virginia Judge,” who is scoring 
this week one of the greatest suc 
cesses made by na monologist in Bo - 
ton. will be retained for a second 
week. Kelly is in a class by him 
self. A notable vaudeville debut 
will be that of Christine LaBar- 
raque, a blind vocalist with a phe- 
nomenal voice. Miss LaBarraquve 
has had a most extraordinary care-r, 
her life story reading almost like a 
romanee, Her musical education 
Was obtained abroad. The Darra 
Brothers, in a great trapeze act, and 
Griff. a very clever clown juggler. 
are two Keith importations from 
Europe to make their Boston de uts 
William A. Dillon, a brother of the 
widely-known Dillon Brothers, and 
himself famous as “The Man with 
1.000 Songs.” Almont and Dumont, 
in an instrumental act that ranks 
with the very best, the Reiff Broth- 
ers. in their notable dancing act 
Miles and Rickards, singers and 
dancers, Hills educated animals, 
Conlin and Steele, in a brigit 
sketch, Louis Guertin, a remarkabl - 
jumper, and the kinetozraph will ell 
be on the bill. 


INDIRECTLY. 

“Have vou ever contributed any 
noney toward the cause of higher 
education 

“Indeed. ves. We use Standard 
at our bouse.’—Life. 


WHAT IT SAYS. 
If money talks. 
As some folks tell, 
To most of us 
It says: “Farewell!” 
—Lippincott’s. 


> 


A PROPOSAL PENDING. 
«> mightier than the sword 
Is this ordinary pen; 
For if you write one word 
I'm the happiest of men. 
—Judy. 


> 


Its refreshing to see an occasional 
person take hold of work as if he 
thought that was what fate intended 
him for.—New York Herald. 


A TEACHER’S ENROLLMENT FEE 


isequivalent to INSURANCE, No need of 
worrying about a position if you can teach suc- 
sfully, when you are enrolled at The Scher- 
erhorn Teacher's Agency. 353 Fifth 
Ave., corner 34th St.. New York. Telephone, 
3688 Madison Sq. Estab. 1855. Write for Circular F. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
WITHOUT EVEN WRITING A LETTER 


During 1906 this agency filled fifty-seven places with candidates who did not even write a 
letter. They were eicher called up by long-distance telephone or asked to ccme here for an 
interview, and the contract was closed without correspondence. Among these were the 
principals at Cardiff, East Williston, Eastwood, Great Valley, North Rose, Kussell and Sharon 
Springs, N. Y.,and Du Bois, Pa.; such men assistants as Merle W. Ralph, Amsterdam; E. L. 
Taylor, Ithaca; F. W. Palmer, Troy Academy; A. C. Lewis, St. John’s School; Richard D. 
Fish, Milton, Pa.: and Robert H. Stevens, Towanda, Pa.; such training class teachers as 
Caroline H. Annable, Jamestown; and Jessie Mann, Massena; such city teachers as Mae L. 
Haley and Grace P. Gillett, Auburn; Margaret M. Allenand Ada M. Perry, Geneva; Alice M. 
Stack and Edna (©. Fear, Hornell; E. Nellie Barker, Ithaca; Eunice E. Titus, Schenectady ; 
Florence A. Brooks, Utica; and Dora E. Fairchild, Yonkers; the preceptress of Cook Academy 
from Nova Scotia); and such high and grade teachers as Katherine Hayes, Batavis; Edith E. 
King, Bay Shore; Marion Hodskin, Munnsville; S. Grace Polftord, New Hartford; Mary F. 
Fitzpatrick; Rouses Point; Mary ID. Spencer, Sidney; Wanda Tompkins, Vernon; Mary E. 
Campion, Westbury Station; Grace E. Curtis, Lillian B. Fisk and Anna L. Williams, Whiteha)); 
such out-of-the-state appointments as Marietta Meredith, Passaic, N. J.; Helen Hart and 
Maude F. D:ul, Conneaut, O.; Elspeth McCreary and Elizabeth Trayhern, Geneva, O.; Ethel 
M. Crandall, Harriet F. Bird, and Nettie B. Matthews, Warren, 0.; and Gertrude F. Miller, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. Wouldn t you like togeta good place as easily as thir? You can co it only 
through a recommendation: ge. cy 


| 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDFEN, SYRACUSF, ©. ¥. 


ESTABLISBED 22 YEARS 302, 


POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500. ‘CHICAGO. 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY intzoduces te Colleges, 


Schools, and Families 

and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses, for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call om or 
address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


c. J. ALBERT, Manager - - 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
LARGE CLIENTAGE, result of twenty-two years’ experience. Fositions filled in 28 State 
Universities,in 90 per cent. of all the Colleges, 300 in State Norma) Schools, over 5,400 in Second- 
|}ary and Public Schools. Get inline now for SEPTEMBER VACANCIES, Year Pook free. 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fit Avenue 


New York 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, publie 
and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wm. O. Pratt, Manager. 


PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work in 
High, Preparatory and Norn al Schools and Colleges in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month For further 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
101 Market St., + arrisburg, Pa., 1543 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥, 


Assists Teachers in Obtaining 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 
| Henry Sabin 1907, 14th Sexson Elbridge H. Sabin 


During each year places teachers in at least 80 counties in lowa, and in Minne- 
sota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, 
Montana, Washington, and Oregon. Last year showed an increase in evely 
department. Write and see what we can do for you. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 

Drs Monks, Iowa. 


™TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 126 seyiston St. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. 


Manhattan Building. 


Correspondence invited. 


| THE Ss Cl E N E Universities, Colleges, and Schools. 


M, General, Technical, and Practical Educators , 


CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


|'LOS ANGELES. One Fee for Two Offices. BERKELEY. 


| The great Agency of the West, established 1889. Normal and College graduates wanted. 


Winship We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in $ 
every part of the country. ~ 


3 Teachers’ 20-a Beacon st. . . 
Agency 


- Boston, Mass. 


WM. F. JARVIS 


Long distance Telephone ALVIN F. PEASE. 
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A NEW IDEA! A NEW FIELD! A NEW BOOK! 
A Reader for School and Honegy: ¢ 


THE RAILROAD IN EDUCATION 


What Steam and Steel, Science and Skill have done for the World 


A New Edition, Illustrated, Covering the Space between Hero’s 
Eolipile, 130 years B. C., and the Most Palatial Train drawn by the 
Latest Twentieth Century Engine, is Now Offered to the Public. 


WHAT EDUCATORS HAVE TO SAY OF THE BOOK 


“I hold substantially the same views that you do regarding the 
Great importance of the railroad as a factor for American civiliza- 
tion.”’-—U.S. Com. EDUCATION, HARRIS. 


“It is certainly an interesting and useful book.’’— PRESIDENT 
Ector, HARVARD. 


“T sympathize strongly with you in your efforts to have the atten- 
tion of the pupils everywhere over the land early drawn to this omni- 
present interest of society.’’— PROFESSOR SMITH, U. OF VA. 


**T have read every line of it, finding both pleasure and profit in the 
reading.”’— PROFESSOR HARPER, U. OF TEXAS. 


“T only wish it were read by millions. It would correct many pop- 
ular mistakes and dissipate many popular errors.’’-— AKCHBISHOP 
[RELAND, ST. PAUL. 


**It is chock full of information from title to finis.’’—SuPERINTEN- 
DENT GREENWOOD. 


“I wish it mizht fall into the hands of every school boy and girl in 
California.’’"— STATE SUPERINTENDENT KIRK. 


“The book is evidently one of unusual interest.”.— CHANCELLOR 
FULTON, U. oF Miss. 


** You have opened up a new field in education.”’-— STATE SUPER- 
EINTENDENT CARRINGTON, Mo. 


_“ Pupils like it because it deals with the greatest force of modern 
times; they instinctively like anything that moves.’’— SUPERINTEN- 
DENT PHILLIPS, ALA. 

By mail, 35c, 50c and 75c per copy, according to the binding. 


Address the Author, Supt. Alex. Hogg, Fort Worth, Texas. 
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MANUAL OF PATRIOTISM 


For Use in Public Schools 


The Only Book of its Kind Ever Published 


Compiled under the direction of 
CHARLES R. SKINNER 


Formerly State Superintendent of Instruction, New York 
Expressly for Use in Public Schools 


Copy placed in each Public School in New York State 


CONTAINS THOUSANDS of CHOICEST PATRIOTIC 
SENTIMENTS in PROSE, POETRY and MUSIC 


Arranged for observance of National Holidays and Memory 
Exercises 


** One of the most elaborate as wellas one of the choicest vol- 
umes on patriotic themes that has ever come to cur notice. * * * 
Here, massed together, are the best things ever expressed in prose 
puetry and music. * * * The work may well be regard d by other 
states as a model worth following as an inspiration to Jove of coun- 
try.”’"— JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


‘** Opening the volume for a hasty look resulted ina delightfu! 
evening devoted wholly to it.”--Cor Wm. P. RoomME, New York City 


‘Tt fillsa place no other book can occupy.’’—H. R. CORNISH. 
Principal John Moore School, Saginaw, W. 8., Mich. 


Price, $1.50 per copy, postpaid 


Liberal reduction for 10 copies or more for school. Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 
29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


JUKES—EDWARDS 


A STUDY 
IN EDUCATION AND HEREDITY 


By DR. A. E. WINSHIP 


A book that should be read by every teacher, 
preacher, philanthropist, and statesman. The 
book, as Representative Brosius said, that in- 
fluenced the, passage. aitfhe-most remarkable bill 
that ever passed any State Legislature— an act to 
prevent the “increase of idiocy and imbecility. 


(Pennsylvania H. of R. 51). 


Cloth, 50 cents — Paper, 25 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co. 
29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


A Retirement Fund 
For Teachers 


BY FREDERIC ALLISON TUPPER 
Headmaster of the Brighton High School 
Boston 


A study of retirement fund plans now in existence 
and the results actually experienced in their working. 
Special attention is given to the retirement fund 
plan of New York, which is considered to be the best 
thus far devised. 

As aresult of this study an outline bill has been 
drawn which will later be presented in the interest 


of Massachusetts teachers. 


Paper, st $3 Price, 20 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 
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